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Commentary... 


Bob Hicks, Editor 


How about the cover on this issue? 
Kinley Gregg sent us the story we feature in 
this issue about the bizarre (by today’s stan- 
dards) antics of some New Hampshire bicy- 
clists in the 1880s, she knows I happen to 
enjoy bicycling and have at times published 
articles about today’s pedal powered boats. 
The 1880s were before the invention of the 
so-called safety bicycle from which today’s 
conventional diamond frame bicycle 
evolved. The avid cyclist of 1883, when this 
“marine velocipede” came on the scene, was 
pedaling the open roads (dirt) on one of those 
precarious looking high wheel cycles. In 
passing, I mention that the reason for 6’ tall 
wheels was to obtain high speeds with direct 
drive pedals mounted on the axle prior to the 
adoption of indirect chain drive which per- 
mitted adjustable ratio of pedaling to wheel 
rpm. 

In her postscript to the 1883 article 
Kinley allows as how maybe there was some 
poetic license taken by the author. The 
claimed seakeeping ability of such a fragile 
craft with so high a center of gravity is sus- 
pect. But I find I greatly enjoy these old time 
articles that we publish from time to time. 
The recent Br’er Fox motorboat record run 
of 1909 down the Mississippee story is 
another good example. There is an exuber- 
ance in the narration of these tales I find 
enchanting. They seem to be having such 
great times at what they undertake, with such 
a large component of what goes on being 
their own physical and mental efforts. 

Everything one undertook to do 100- 
125 years ago with the just emerging tech- 
nology of mechanical devices and internal 
combustion engines took so much time by 
today’s standards. I can see how those motor- 
heads who built and drove Br’er Fox got 
their rush going 30mph with that great big 
clattering, roaring monster in their laps day 
after day down the river, even toiling over 
balky cylinders while underway. In today’s 
vernacular they must have been thinking, 
“Man are we ever moving!” 

I find myself with mixed emotions 
about “man are we ever moving” in our 
increasingly hurry up world, as I’d guess do 
you who choose to row or paddle or sail at a 
snail’s pace. All the “save time” urging today 
involving faster and more convenient sys- 
tems or devices has not seemed to have 
resulted in such time saved being used in 
some pleasant and enjoyable way, it too often 
gets used up in crowding more must do stuff 
into the valued saved time. 


An all too common experience I have 
when undertaking some recreational outing 
with friends is that they seem to have limited 
time to enjoy, they must be back by whenev- 
er to meet their next commitment. When I go 
off I tell Jane I will be back when I get here. 
Thus if unexpected changes come about in 
my day’s adventuring, good or bad, I am not 
stressed out about having to get back, I just 
adapt to the new circumstances. Ill just be 
later (or earlier if the outing is irretrievably 
foreshortened), that’s all. Those longer days 
that turn up in those old time tales seem very 
attractive to me. Those participating expect- 
ed to spend a lot of time because they did not 
have the speed up options we have at hand. It 
was just the way life was. 

I am, of course, guilty of using some of 
today’s speed up conveniences that con- 
sumers whose lives are going by too fast do. 
While I can handily bicycle on my usual 
round of errands to bank, post office, hard- 
ware store, etc, about a 15-mile loop, I usual- 
ly find myself taking my truck and thus com- 
pleting my rounds in half the time. I seldom 
use that extra half to three quarters of an hour 
daily to any really rewarding advantage, and 
I miss out on the exercise and more leisurely 
contemplation of the passing scenery and 
human activity. 

Our collective interest in messing about 
in boats that require of us spending more 
time to acquire the boat we want (by building 
it or restoring it rather than simply buying it) 
or more time spent getting to where we want 
to go in the boat, seems to me to be a mani- 
festation of this yearning for the simpler 
demands of a time when we had fewer time 
and effort saving options. Spending whatev- 
er time it takes to build a boat or get to an 
island or anchorage or takeout downstream is 
an indulgence we need to enjoy as often as 
possible. 

The two cyclists who undertook their 
adventure challenging the tides on the 
Piscataqua River and the seas on the open 
ocean on a 16-mile round trip to the Isles of 
Shoals kinda pushed it some on their river 
trip, getting back after dark with a consider- 
able degree of peril, but for the ocean trip 
they just pedaled out one day and back the 
next. All this time, three days, to cover 
maybe 30 miles in all, all within 10 miles of 
home, but so full of happenings. Some of you 
have shared similar tales today with us, so it 
is still possible if you take enough time to do 
it. 


On the Cover... 


Hi tech small boating in 1883 on New Hampshire’s Piscataqua River as a local bicyclist 
ventures forth on a marine velocipede. Full fascinating tale is featured in this issue. Cover photo 


courtesy . 


A smaller chest was given to me as a 
baby; it was most likely a cabin boy’s chest 
or a seaman of lower rank. Being only 36” 
long to the larger chest’s 48”, it has seen hard 
use and is painted black with a plain top. 
Rope handles once graced its ends, attached 
to thick wooden ears set perpendicular to the 
floor, holes drilled crudely to accept the more 
carefully spliced hempen rope handles. 
These handles always fascinated me, they 
were never simple loops but were contorted 
in a figure of eight lay. Was it by design or 
was it from the craftsman’s lack of skill? The 
area of the splice was done in a way to dou- 
ble the overall thickness of the three ply 
cordage. It proved a simple but quite com- 
fortable handle to grasp, slightly flexible yet 
stiff enough to take the heft of a filled chest; 
a teething puppy removed the handles. 

This little chest is made with a rabbetted 
and nailed joint at the ends, not the sturdier 
dovetail joints as the larger chest exhibits. 
Perhaps it was thought that the owner would 
be graduating to a larger/better chest within 
the shorter life span of this type of joint. 
There is no date to tell any tale with this 
chest, my grandmother thought it was an 
older one than the first mentioned. It is built 
of pine, not clear maple as the larger one 1s, 
so it is lighter and prone to more scarring. A 
picture frame is tacked on along the edges of 
the top lid, extending it a bit to match the 
banding along its base. It rather looks like the 
top plank fell short on the width and needed 
to be filled out, to make a more pleasing form 
the ends were trimmed to match the dispari- 
ty where top met box. All sides got the filler 
strip which is tidily mitered, not overlapped. 

It, too, has the inner narrow box set into 
the end, sitting down an inch or so from the 
top edge. Only four inches deep, the com- 
partment allows for the bottom of the chest to 
accommodate a fully laid out set of trousers 
or several folded items then topped by a 
blanket or canvas hammock. There is no slid- 
ing lid to this box nor any evidence of there 
having been one. I can only surmise these 
narrow compartments held the immediate 
small tools or treasures needed by a simple 
seaman, perhaps a comb, pipe, or knife for 
carving, a place to store some scrimshaw 
work between tours on deck, a thin book or 
bible, a deck of cards, a spool of twine to 
mend the rough canvas trousers, or sewing 
awl for mending boots. Men’s whole lives fit 
neatly into these chests, it makes me dizzy to 
consider what we’ve become in the con- 
sumer generation of the 20th and 21st cen- 
turies. 

There are two other chests in our fami- 
ly, a third resides here at the shore with me, a 
gray and dark indigo painted unit of some 
hard slick wood that may be rock maple or 
tulip wood. Sycamores are also a tight 
smooth grained dense wood. It could have 
even come from Europe so beech and other 
species are in the running. Whatever the 
wood, it has single boards squarely finished, 
32” for sides and single planks of equal depth 
top and bottom. It has snug squared wide fin- 
ger joints not angled dovetails. The interior is 
similar to the first chest described, a clever 
lidded compartment and the bottle cubby at 
the opposite end. What makes this chest a bit 
special is the hidden shelf just under the sus- 
pended compartment. A perfect shelf for a 
packet of letters from home or a place to tuck 
a leather bound journal. This chest has the 
slight waves of a finishing adz still in evi- 
dence where the first large chest has been 


Window 
on Lhe Water 


By Chris Kaiser 


A Deadman’s Chest 
Part 2 


planed smooth inside before it was assem- 
bled. Was this chest commissioned and then 
hurried along as the sailing date was moved 
ahead? Did the purchaser die and the cabinet 
maker need to move the piece before he 
could realize a profit, there by making it a bit 
less finished then if the original order had 
been prepaid? 

The fourth chest resides in my mother’s 
home, it has my name on it in her will. It 
came to her as a wedding gift from an old 
associate of her antiquing mother-in-law, an 
old man known only as Flint. Flint had a tiny 
dusty shop on the back road to Derry, New 
Hampshire. He collected cut glass and small 
pieces for the most part but would, as most 
dealers did in the ‘40s, have access to larger 
homes as the old folks died and the families 
wanted to be rid of “all that trash” that was in 
attic or shed lofts. Barbi, my paternal grand- 
mother, was in communication with Flint 
throughout the season, stopping by his shop 
as she made her rounds. We would often 
bring him a custard (he was an old bachelor) 
or leave a batch of fresh jam we’d gotten 
from a client further up the route. 

Before they married, mom and dad had 
driven Barbi on her rounds one weekend; 
Flint was taken by mother’s knowledge and 
her ability to repair china “invisibly.” This 
was before super glues and epoxy, she was 
very clever and had a delicate touch. He gave 
them this apothecary’s or ship’s doctor’s 
chest as a wedding gift. He apologized that 
“some damn fool had stripped and refinished 
it,” despite that it would be a perfect place to 
store the treasures of a new partnership. It is 
of a softer maple then the other and it has 
been dropped and abused; the top lid is dent- 
ed where it may have suffered use as a car- 
penter’s workbench for a time. There are salt 
stains inside where it was submerged at some 
time in the past... did the vessel go down or 
founder on a reef? Shadows of missing 
square cubbies to hold multiple bottles are 
visible at one end, more then for the occa- 
sional bottle of spirits. A deeper hinged com- 
partment has slotted compartments within to 
hold the crude tools of the trade. Rough pli- 
ers for extracting abscessed teeth, a boning 
knife to help with amputations, several 


smaller shallow bins to hold _ leather 
envelopes of needles to suture the gaping 
wounds inflicted by rowdy crew wielding 
knives on each other... the stories this chest 
could tell. 

At its base there is no protective band- 
ing, the sloping sides are more acute then on 
the green painted eighteen-o-two sitting in 
front of the sofa. It is as though this chest 
knew it was not going to be manhandled, that 
it contained the life support and comfort for 
all on board. It was treated with care and set 
in a cabin higher up than the crew’s hold, so 
a broader base kept it firmly on the decking 
as the vessel rolled and pitched. There are 
remnants of a leather strap to keep the lid 
from falling back too far. The old staple and 
gudgeon hinges were replaced for mortised 
butt hinges sometime later in its life. Holes 
from the originals show as the new set was 
placed more toward the center. The boxed 
lock and interlocking teeth on the lid are 
intact but the key is long gone. 

I have always been attracted to this out 
of the four chests; it seems to me the more 
adventurous of the group. It is the one with 
more secrets to share or to fantasize about. 
No young Jim Hawkins toted this over his 
shoulder, indeed a pair of strong navvies 
would be needed to hoist it filled and a single 
man would have a hard time dragging it far 
empty. 

The next time I have a tot of rum and 
put my slippered feet up on “The Deadman’s 
Chest” in front of the wood stove, I'll listen 
carefully to see if there are any whispers 
from past voyages leaking out from under the 
lid. 
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Activities & Events... 


Mighty Merrimac Rowing Race Revived 

On June 18 at 9:30am the Newburyport 
(Massachusetts) Maritime Society will host a 
revival of the Mighty Merrimac Rowing 
Race over a 3-1/2-mile course downstream 
on the Merrimac River from their famous 
Lowell’s Boat Shop site in Amesbury to the 
boardwalk behind their Custom House 
Museum in downtown Newburyport. The 
race is open to experienced rowers only, 
catering to fixed seat rowing boats, kayaks, 
and recreational (ocean) shells (no racing 
shells). This is the premier event of a two- 
day waterfront festival celebrating the 30th 
birthday of the Society. 

Those interested in taking part should 
call (978) 463-8681 immediately for registra- 
tion information due to the lateness of this 
announcement. Details can be viewed at 
www.themaritimesociety.org 

Newburyport Maritime Society, New- 
buryport, MA 


Richardson Boat Owners Association 
Annual Rendezvous 

The Richardson Boat Owners 
Association Annual Rendezvous is a lake- 
front gathering of classic and antique boats 
on north shore of Geneva Lake in upstate 
New York on Juy 15-16. For details go to 
www.richardsonboats.com/calendar. html or 
contact John Bowman at (845) 595-6127, 
johnbowman @ optonline.net 

Richardson Boat Owners’ Association, 
North Tonawanda, NY 


Skaneateles Antique & Classic Boat Show 
Join us for the 27th Annual Antique and 
Classic Boat Show on Skaneateles Lake, the 
eastern gateway to the Finger Lakes of 
upstate New York, on July 29-31 and enjoy 
the natural beauty of one of the cleanest lakes 
in the world with over 70 antique and classic 
boats lining the shore of the north end of the 
lake. The highlight of the weekend will be 
the parade of boats on Saturday afternoon 
following the small craft parade at 2:30pm. 
The Syracuse Model Boat Club will 
again be displaying model boats both on land 
and in the water. A new feature this year will 
be a build your own model boat exhibition. 
For more information contact the 
Skaneateles Area Chamber of Commerce at 
(315) 685-0552, or visit www.skaneateles 
.com. To exhibit in the show call Brad Wirth 
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at (315) 685-2700. 
Finger Lakes Chapter of the Antique 
and Classic Boat Society, Skaneateles, NY 


Information of Interest... 


Hazardous High Winds 

Hugh Ware’s mention of very high 
European gales in his May 1 “Beyond the 
Horizon” makes me wonder about localized 
gusts here on the Massachusetts coast. Three 
times since November my wind meter has 
recorded spikes of about 85mph, each time 
on windy, but not especially windy, days. 
Afterwards I found toppled lawn trees near- 
by, mostly mature Norway spruce, and in the 
woods the crowns of a few tall trees, all 
white pine, broken off in patterns that resem- 
ble stretched out ovals. None of this seems to 
matter to news media. But I wonder about the 
impact on boaters of sudden, downdraft like 
blasts that punctuate ordinarily windy days. 
Is the weather changing? Would those of us 
in small craft be the first to notice localized 
extremely strong winds and wind shear? 

John Stilgoe, Norwell, MA 


John Hogg AYRS Prize Competition 

The Amateur Yacht Research Society is 
offering a 1,000 pounds sterling prize for its 
2005 John Hogg Award for outstanding 
recent achievement in the research and 
development of improved yacht perform- 
ance, safety or endurance. Closing date is 
October 1, 2005. 

John Hogg was a gifted professional 
engineer and keen amateur sailor who had a 
special interest in measuring and recording 
the interaction of wind speed, wind angle, 
and sail trim and their effect on optimal boat 
speed. He contributed seminal papers to the 
AYRS journal describing his work based on 
data from innovative electronic equipment 
developed and built in his spare time. 

During the “60s he produced polar dia- 
grams for a wide range of racing yachts and 
particularly for wing sail, multihull, and 
hydrofoil projects. In 1962 he built and eval- 
uated radio controlled scale models under 
sail to validate tank test data for the Kurrewa 
V America’s Cup challenge. From the 
Society’s creation until his death in June 
2000, John encouraged and assisted mem- 
bers to support published work with hard 
quantified evidence in the interest of the sci- 
ence, 

The aim of this international award is to 
encourage and recognize important contribu- 
tions to the understanding and development 
of sailing performance, safety, and 
endurance. The winning entry will be 
announced and the prize will be awarded at 
the London International Boat Show in 
January 2006. 

Previous winning concepts include a 
novel swing sail rig (2001); a simplified 
windmill design program for marine purpos- 
es and a displacement hull and keel design 
unrestricted by the square root of waterline 
length (2002); and a quatrefoil slewed hull 
catamaran for long distance races (2003). 


Interested persons are invited to inquire 
for further details. 

The AYRS John Hogg Prize 
Competition, BCM AYRS, London, WCIN 
3XX, United Kingdom 


Truckers’ Hitch 

The version of the truckers’ hitch shown 
in the December 1, 2004 issue is a transat- 
lantic variant of the original. An old trucker 
in England taught me this version 40 years 
ago and it has two advantages over the one 
shown; firstly, you do not have to pass the 
end of the rope through the loop (imagine 
doing that 10 times with a 100’ rope!) and 
secondly, it falls apart with a flick whereas 
the other one will leave a jammed knot in the 
middle of the rope. 

It is so simple you may not believe it 
until you’ve tried it. Make two big loops and 
then a very small loop at point A and pass 
loop B through it. The small loop must face 
the right way, try it and you will see. You 
may even make a second one on the end to 
achieve a 4:1 purchase. 

Malcolm Fifer, Warrior, AL 


Cargo 


| Pull here 
Loop to anchor | 


Information Wanted... 


Apua (Help)!! 

Apua is the Finnish word for help, a 
term I seem to be using with increasing fre- 
quency since I became addicted to the sail. 
Not only do I require assistance in raising 
sails and an occasional rescuing when I man- 
age to turn turtle (which I seem to accom- 
plish with facility), I badly need aid of a 
more literary nature. I am searching for a 
book of nautical phrases and definitions. 

The Navy has a Dictionary of Naval 
Terms but it is very naval and not very nauti- 
cal, like the difference between a battleship 
and a battle cruiser (there were only two bat- 
tle cruisers: Hawaii and Alaska). What I do 
need is a nautical dictionary. I have a book on 
nautical terms used in O’Brian’s Captain 
Aubrey classics so I can tell a royal from a 
mizzen topgallant. But this book is of the 
ancient age of tall ships and not very helpful 
in the modern boat era. 


I don’t know a gudgeon from a pintle or 
a rose box from a rudder, nor do I recognize 
the meanings of chain plates or chines. Ergo 
(Latin for “therefore”’), I am searching for a 
nautical dictionary to help me understand 
articles in the magazines to which I sub- 
scribe. I have no clues about skiffs or dories 
and I can hardly get through a Robb White 
article without wondering what the heck he is 
talking about. The sentence, “The jib sheets 
run through fixed cam cleats, on the cockpit 
coamings,” means little to me. I think that 
means the ropes on the jib run through a cam 
at the back of the boat. I was a land-locked 
Navy man who was loaned to the Army and 
the Air Force during the little excursion into 
Southeast Asia in the ‘60s and ‘70s. 

If you have a good dictionary in mind, 
please let me know about it. Furthermore, I 
have a nice gift card from Barnes and Noble. 
By the way, wasn’t Charlie Noble an ensign 
in the Navy? I know that Jack the Dust was 
the man to talk to about acquiring a decent 
mattress or fresh vegetables. 

“Doc” Regan, 1626 Maplewood Dr., 
Cedar Rapids, IA 52402, (319) 362-5153, 
<regan 1626 @earthlink.com> 

Editor Comments: The following ref- 
erence books reviewed in past issues might 
be of some help: Sailor’s Illustrated 


Dictionary (6/15/02); Shallow Water 
Dictionary (2/15/05); Practical 
Encyclopedia of Boating (11/1/04); 


Dictionary of Everyday Words & Phrases 
Derived From the Sea (2/15/05). 


Opinions... 


Badmouthing the USCG 

I have been in boating since the mid 
‘50s, including a stint in the USCG, and this 
is the first time that I have ever heard of the 
American Professional Captains Association. 
I don’t think that the writer badmouthing the 
Coast Guard has done his group a service. 
Comparing the Coast Guard to Big Brother is 
rather sick. When his charter boat is in trou- 
ble, who is he going to call? 

The Coast Guard is in business to save 
lives, not to make problems for boaters. Life 
jackets do save lives. Seat belts also save 
lives. Here in Minnesota you had better be 
wearing your seat belt. On my boats you bet- 
ter be wearing a PFD. 

I can well understand why the industry 
in general is opposed to wearing PFDs. Just 
picture all those beautiful models in the con- 
sumer boating ads wearing PFDs. It would 
be bad for sales if PFDs were shown in the 
ads. Some folks might get the idea that boat- 
ing could be dangerous and we certainly 
couldn’t have that, could we? 

I have not seen any notice that the Coast 
Guard was trying to promote such a regula- 
tion, but in my mind it’s not a bad idea. I 
have seen too many cases where someone 
went over the side, skippers included. If that 
person has a PFD on, rescue is so much eas- 
ier. 

The Type I PFD mentioned is uncom- 
fortable, I agree. We went through that 30- 
some years ago when the Type III jackets 
were approved. If I am in a boat offshore and 
it is going down I pray that the owner has a 
Type I in good condition where I can find it 
and swap the Type III jacket that I was wear- 
ing. 

Mississippi Bob Brown, Apple Valley, 

N 


Projects... 


Models 

Since you show model boats from time 
to time, here are a few of mine. 

Irwin Schuster, Tampa, FL 


This Magazine... 


I Would Like to See... 

Perhaps someone knowledgeable on the 
following subjects might be persuaded to 
write something for the magazine. 

Sliding oarlock rowing systems: There 
have been a number of references to these in 
past issues. Is there any comprehensive info 
published on these? Is there anyone whould 
be willing to provide photos or plans along 
with anecdotes or observations? 

Steamboats: Would someone from the 
steam boating community supply an account 
of furnishing and finishing a stock hull? 

Electric Launches: What’s the latest in 
technology and design for powering small 
electric launches? 

Isla: The article by Gene Scarl in the 
January 15 issue left me wishing for more 
information and photos showing more 
details. Perhaps Gene or designer Peter Hunt 
might give us their insights? 

As an aside, the section headings for 
SALES & RIGGING (sic) in the “Classified 
Marketplace” has been misspelled for many 
issues now. Is this a long running inside 
joke? It would be hard to believe no one had 
mentioned it before this. 

I still look forward to every issue and 
(after the next one is safely in my hands) pass 
each on to the local library for others to 
enjoy. 

Paul Gorman, Southwest Harbor, ME 

Editor Comments: SALES & RIG- 
GING is a long running typo. 


Tone of Your Publication 

I wish to thank you for publishing my 
article “Build Your Own Dream” (March 15). 
It was a great thrill to see it in print. I believe 
after 62 years I got this bug to write about 
something. Perhaps it is the tone of your pub- 
lication. 

Martin DeFilippo, Wethersfield, CT 


In Memoriam... 


Al Rakas 

My uncle Al Rakas passed away last 
summer after a lifetime of many and varied 
accomplishments involving small boats. He 
was employed for 40 years as an aeronautical 
engineer at Pratt & Whitney, but in his free 
time he became a master fly tyer, fresh and 
salt water fisherman, and duck hunter, for 
which he built his own duck hunting punts. 
He enjoyed participating in the Connecticut 
River Oar & Paddle Club activities. At 73 he 
built a strip canoe from old Popular 
Mechanics plans and very much enjoyed see- 
ing my article about it in MAJB. I have many 
good memories of fishing and rowing with 
him. 

Pete Androsko (subscriber since 1985!), 
Yorktown Heights, NY 
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Visiting with Old Friends at the Apalachicola Antique and Classic 


By Robb White 


That’s what it amounts to anymore. It seems like I already knew 
everybody there with a boat or a car on exhibit and a good many of the 
people who just came to look. When you stand around in a little place 
like that all day long you get pretty familiar with people. It is sort of 
like when you are at work except the selection process for who is in 
the group is based on a very specialized common ground so the par- 
ticipants, though mighty different from each other, all have one thing 
strongly in common. I ain’t going to mention any names because that 
might cause my poetic license to be revoked, but I know a lot about a 
bunch of more people than I did before I started going to these things 
some ten years ago. 


P 
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One of the people there is a very successful builder of model 
boats. He has been doing it for a long time and, believe it or not, has 
forged himself out a viable niche making a living like that. He can 
build a model of anything and is a thorough researcher. The key is 
building immaculately accurate models of boats that people have 
come to love because of close association like when one has served 
aboard the boat all during a war or something like that. The model man 
attacks his craft with such enthusiasm that, when the model is finally 
finished, he is in love with the boat, too, and is reluctant to let it get 
away from him. I can understand that. 

This time he had a model of a fast troop transport from WWII. It 
was in a glass case under a little tent where the builder lurked and I 
recognized it instantly because I had built a plastic model of a similar 
ship when I was a boy. When the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor the 
U.S. Navy was sort of caught aback. During the Depression the gov- 
ernment had put a bunch of people to work doing various extra proj- 
ects (like damming off Lake Okeechobee and things like that) instead 
of keeping up with the regular stuff like building ships. I guess they 
thought those poor out-of-work stiffs weren’t up heading up rivets and 
so they had to get Rosie to do it after the chips were down and they 
sent those stiffs off to fight. 

Anyway, they were short of ships and the fighting was a long way 
across a lot of water so they commandeered a bunch of civilian ves- 
sels and shuffled around amongst the fleet and modified a bunch of old 
ships to haul the troops until Rosie and the crew could catch up. One 
of the modifications was to take the forward boiler room out of one of 
those legendary old World War I four stack destroyers to make room 
for a few troops to haul in a hurry to, I guess, fight the Japanese on 
some very small island. They called the result a “Fast Transport 
Vessel” and it was an apt name. I don’t know if you know the old “four 
stacker” destroyer or not but it was a hell of a ship. I don’t know all I 
should and ought to stop right now and go to the library and do a lit- 
tle research so as to get my facts straight but I told you I wouldn’t do 
that so Pll just extrapolate a little bit... play the poetic license card. 

Four stackers were built during WWI to help out with the convoy 
work by outrunning any ship that dared make an attack. Four stackers 
were what gave destroyers the name “greyhounds of the sea” and, to 
me, that’s as pretty an engine driven vessel as has ever “sailed.” 
Somebody in the government must have given the carte blanche to his 
brother-in-law in the machinery business because it was a long time 
before there was any ship that could stay with a four stack destroyer 
when all four of those stacks were sucking hard on all that fire. They 
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were driven by reciprocating engines and they say that at “flank” 
speed the coffee cups walked around on the table pretty good, but one 
of them would run like hell. 

There are some who say the first thing that would actually outrun 
a four stacker was a nuclear submarine but I wouldn’t know. I do know 
that the tin can men who served on those things loved them beyond 
any inanimate object and so did the old vet who commissioned the 
converted one he served on during the war. Even with two stacks and 
half the horsepower taken out of her, she would steam at 28 knots. 

I hope the owner lives long enough to finally take possession of 
that beautiful little ship. I wonder what it would take to get the model 
man to build me a model of the old tug, J.R. Ferguson, | worked on 
for so many years? 


The people who run the show always line the regulars up in reg- 
ular order. If somebody is missing (there were a few... sadly missed) 
they’ Il stick a newcomer (there were quite a few) in there between two 
old chums and he or she will quickly become acclimated. My buddy 
from Alabama had two boats just to the north of Old New this year. He 
finally quit piddling around building ordinary objects that can be read- 
ily bought in stores, like British Seagull motors and pulleys and chains 
and things for his beautifully built Swampscott dory, and took on 
something significant and brought the unfinished project to the show 
for critique. 

Some people are undaunted by even the most daunting challenge 
and this man’s new project is Joel White’s Haven, which is a center- 
board version of the legendary Herreshoff twelve-and-a-half (water- 
line length... actually 15’ LOA). One of those is probably the most 
difficult to build of all small boats. Not only does it have outside lead 
ballast (with a centerboard slot) like a much bigger boat, it has such a 
shape that one little slip with the lofting would make an anomaly that 
would be much noticed by the zillions of people who have the boat 
more firmly entrenched in their mind’s eye than probably any other 
hull. 

You have to get a boat like that exactly right and you have to 
build all those molds (one for each frame in case you didn’t know), 
too, and the molds have to be beveled... It is a challenge to build a 
boat the Herreshoff (and White) way. Price one of those wonderful 
boats sometime. If you find one going cheap, it is because somebody 
didn’t do it right. Looking down the lines of hull shows that this one 
is right and the planking line-off job was as good as any hull I ever saw 
and that’s a sure sign. You couldn’t buy it for love nor money. 

Just south of me was this big fantailed (Pete Culler) launch anoth- 
er of my buddies hauled all the way the hell and gone from below 
Tampa Bay just so folks could have a look. That’s a nice thing to do, 
don’t you think? It is strip built by a real craftsman and, after that 
craftsman died, a tree fell across the boat and smashed all the way 
through half the house and most of the hull. It was only stopped by the 
engine (a two-cylinder Ruggerini water cooled Italian diesel engine 
made specifically as a marine engine... never saw one before).The 
boat was a total wreck but my friend likes it a lot so another real crafts- 
man put it back right again. I rubbed my nose all over the repair job so 
I could see exactly what was what and I believe it would have been 
easier to build another boat. 
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It is funny how some people do things exactly to suit themselves 
ain’t it? You see that building behind the boat... the one with just the 
brick face and no roof or interior? It isn’t but about 40’ wide and goes 
from property line to property line. You can’t see the stakes but it has 
recently been surveyed because it was sold... for more than a million 
bucks... See what I have been trying to tell you? Twenty years ago you 
could have bought everything on Water Street for that kind of money 
and probably bought enough politicians so you got the street, too. That 
porto-let did not go with the deal and I had to talk mighty fast to keep 
this one wit from using one of my handmade ash oars out of Old New 
to prop the door closed on this woman who went in there. 


There were a bunch of friends of mine down there and many new 
old boats and cars, too. I would get prissy and complain about the cars 
since I am a purist but us boat men were very entertained by them. 
There were three Model “T” Fords. I have always loved those 
wretched things, it isn’t the quality of the car but the notion that I 
could drive one someplace and ignore the plastic trash alongside the 
road and convince myself that I was back in the good old days. 

There was this one sort of rusty (what they call “running origi- 
nal”) pickup truck that was especially appealing to me. He had a pair 
of cheap Chinese Vise Grips clamped on the high speed adjustment 
where the knob had fallen off... just my speed. Another man had a 
dolled up ‘56 Chevy and, when one of my buddies and I were strolling 
by, even though the proud owner was sitting very possessively right 
there in an aluminum chair, my pal hollered loudly, “I used to blow the 
doors off one just like that with my flathead Ford at least twice a 
day... same color and all.” 

“Well,” huffed the owner, rising up about three inches in his 
chair, “You won't blow the doors off this one with no Ford. It’s got a 
350 in it.” 

“T'll blow those silly assed mag wheels right off the lugs with my 
Thunderbird,” declared my friend as I quickly sidled over to the safe- 
ty of the Model T zone. It turns out that the two men were old friends 
from from way back and, sort of like the man fixing to trying to jam 
the door of the porto-let, were just trying to work up a little entertain- 
ment. 


Before I get off the subject of non-boat vehicles, I have to tell you 
about a recumbent tricycle that a woman was riding all over the place 
for the whole show. It was a good working rig and, unlike those kinds 
“senior citizens” ride to the grocery store with the Shitz Tzu in the bas- 
ket down in South Florida, was built for speed and efficiency. The tires 
were very narrow and the two rear wheels were splayed out at the 
same angle as one of those basketball playing wheel chairs... made to 
haul ass. It had disc brakes and a twist-grip 12-speed derailleur. It was 
a thing. The woman had it in low gear and pedaled around all over the 
show very slowly which shows the advantage of a tricycle over a bicy- 
cle. Because of the lowness of the thing she could go under all the 
trailer tongues. 

There were two things wrong with it. There were a lot of dogs 
looking her right square in the eyes and... the thing was made in 
Germany and cost $3,000. One of my buddies coveted it anyway and 
said, ““Next time she goes in the port-o-let, you jam the door with an 
oar and Ill take that thing and throw it in the back of my van.” 


Here is the winner of the show. It is a new Muscongus sloop built 
up in Maine. You know that’s the predecessor of the Friendship sloops 
and is a centerboarder... much more appropriate for the shallow water 
of the Gulf. The boat is very well built and mighty pretty. Kind of eye 
catching ain’t it? 

I don’t think it is good to judge these sorts of things. It is sort of 
like what they call the “science fair” in schools where these children 
set up experiments to demonstrate how science is supposed to work 
and be judged on the significance of their work. That’s all well and 
good and I applaud it, but what goes wrong is that they get dignitaries 
from the local community to judge the thing and most of them don’t 
know anything at all about anything but politics and other such non- 
sense and the kid with the cute, miniature greenhouse super glued out 
of matches and microscope slide cover slips wins out over the kid who 
actually accumulated enough data to get an accurate average of the 
egg count of the average female, cursed Florida love bug by counting 
the eggs arranged by hundreds of bugs so thoughtfully on the wind- 
shield of his mother’s car. Cute is cute and varnish is varnish but this 
is the one I think was the best boat in the show. 


It was found in a back shed of Wefing’s Marine Supply when the 
taxes got so high that the Wefings (in business in the same place in 
Apalach since 1908... you say it “Weefings”) sold out so there could 
be another profitable boutique on Water Street. Apparently the origi- 
nal Wefing built this boat some time before WWI and somehow 
thought enough of it to keep it in a shed under big piles of other obso- 
lete marine junk like old Manila line and tarred oakum and other non- 
boutique style stuff. Rumor is that the engine used to have two cylin- 
ders but he cut the front one off. Nobody knows what kind it is but I 
(from some anomaly of my past) know that is a Schebler carburetor 
and also know that if you were to scrape some of the paint and 
(Heaven forbid) grime of the ages off it you could see that it is solid 
brass. Check that weedless wheel. Nobody knows what kind of rudder 
arrangement old man Wefing had on there but I bet it worked mighty 
fine. 

Here is my model building buddy’s model of the old Sea Dream. 
The actual boat sat for many years on a vacant lot just down the street 
to the south of the show. I guess it was not considered boutique style 
stuff because somebody broke it up (a back hoe is the implement of 
choice down here) and hauled it off. It was a heroic vessel sort of like 
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the “Little Ships of Dunkirk.” Here is the newspaper story from the 
Panama City News Herald in 1998 about how it became a hero. The 
author, Jimmie J. Nichols, is an old line Apalachicola man who has 
written (and still writes) many wonderful articles in newspapers about 
what he remembers of the olden days. 


The Sea Dream 
By Jimmie J. Nichols 

When the British tanker HMS Empire Mica was sunk by a 
German submarine off the coast of Cape San Blas on June 29, 1942, 
three Apalachicola boats were involved in the rescue of 14 survivors. 
Contrary to several conflicting stories, the 14 survivors of the torpe- 
doed tanker saved themselves first by using one of the tanker’s 
lifeboats. During World War II, Apalachicola’s war effort included a 
U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary led by Lt. Elgin Wefing. This unit, con- 
sisting of local commercial and pleasure boats, patrolled the water- 
ways of the immediate area of the Apalachicola River, Apalachicola 
Bay, the Gulf of Mexico, and adjacent waters. 

It seems that the HMS Empire Mica, out of Liverpool, England, 
was on her maiden voyage. She was loaded with petroleum products 
taken aboard in Texas. Shipping of this category was generally 
instructed by the U.S. Navy to hug the coastline to a rendezvous point 
where protective convoys were formed. The Mica was between Cape 
San Blas and Cape St. George when she was hit by the first torpedo 
and then a second one. Reports of explosions and a fire at sea were 
first telephoned to Lt. Wefing by Coast Guard lookouts at the two cape 
lighthouse stations. This occurred at lam on June 29, 1942, 23 miles 
off Cape San Blas. The Mica earlier had loaded 11,200 tons of distil- 
late in Baytown, Texas, and was skirting the Gulf Coast eastbound for 
Liverpool. Warnings had been posted for ships to find a safe port at 
night and to follow the shallow 10 fathom curve where submarines 
would be at a disadvantage. The Mica had intended to anchor in St. 
Andrew Bay or at Port St. Joe that particular night, but she drew too 
much water and was forced to continue her journey. The 431’ long 
tanker was owned by the British Ministry of War Transportation and 
was leased to the Anglo-American Oil Co. 

W.F. Randolph, his wife Rebecca, and two friends had been 
flounder fishing off St. George Island when the explosions occurred. 
Belton Tarantino and Joe Thompson were also flounder fishing off St. 
George. Randolph and Tarantino headed their boats back to 
Apalachicola, planning to take on additional manpower. 

R.J. (Dick) Heyser volunteered the use of his 32’ Countess pleas- 
ure boat. Aboard the Countess were Heyser, Thompson, Tarantino, 
Wefing, Wade Grant (Boatswain USCG), and W.L. McCormick. They 
headed the Countess to the scene of the action. It was still dark when 
the Countess reached the Mica. It circled the site at a safe distance 
because of the heat and recurring explosions, seeking survivors. In the 
first light of day the Countess came upon a lifeboat loaded with 14 sur- 
vivors making some headway under a small sail. The Mica had sailed 
with 47 men, and the only ones saved were the 14 in the lifeboat. 

The Countess took the lifeboat in tow with its survivors but it was 
slow going. Several miles off West Pass the Sea Dream with Randolph 
and his brother-in-law, John Hathcock, reached the Countess. Lt. 
Wefing instructed the Sea Dream to continue to the scene of the torpe- 
doed boat in the hopes of finding additional survivors, but it was to no 
avail. The Sea Dream returned to the Countess. Meanwhile, Sam 
Wing, another member of the Coast Guard Auxiliary unit, reached the 
Countess and was instructed to return immediately to Apalachicola to 
get the community alerted. He returned with medical help. 

Upon the return of the Sea Dream to the Countess, which was in 
the vicinity of West Pass entering Apalachicola Bay, Wefing ordered 
that the survivors be transferred to the Sea Dream as it was a larger 
and faster boat. In the meantime, after word of the disaster had rapid- 
ly spread throughout the city another local boat, Trouble, owned by 


Carol McLeod and Joseph Barber, became involved in the rescue. 
Heading out into Apalachicola Bay, it met up with the Sea Dream in 
the middle of the bay and out of gas. The Trouble then proceeded to 
tow the Sea Dream with its crew and survivors to Apalachicola, arriv- 
ing at 1lam Monday morning. 

By order of Sheriff Bill Lovett, the city pier at the end of Avenue 
E (right where the boat show is held, RW) had been cleared. By the 
time the survivors reached the pier, cots, sheets, and mattresses had 
been placed on the dock. V.G. Sangaree’s ambulance, other cars, and 
trucks were standing by. 

Among the survivors was Capt. Hugh Bently, age 70. By the time 
of the arrival of the survivors beds had also been placed in the 
National Guard Armory. Electric fans, ice water, hot coffee, and other 
items necessary for the relief of the survivors awaited them. Of the 14 
survivors, 13 walked ashore under their own power with some of the 
younger crew members smiling. Two needed assistance. One who was 
placed in the ambulance was badly bruised and had a broken leg. It 
was said at the time that some of the other crewmen were killed in 
their bunks when the torpedoes struck and the only ones saved were 
those changing shifts at the time of the attack. At the time of the inci- 
dent some of the men were getting ready to go to sleep when the ship 
was hit, resulting in the crewmen jumping overboard naked. Each 
lifeboat was equipped with blankets and these were what the survivors 
were wearing. Mrs. Fannie F. Ruge purchased trousers, shirts, under- 
wear, and socks for all survivors while other citizens passed around 
the hat to collect contributions. Some of the personnel at the local air- 
base also contributed. 

This was Apalachicola’s first wartime emergency of World War 
II. The city’s residents really rolled out the carpet for the survivors. 
The survivors were of English, Scottish, and Irish descent. The surviv- 
ing crewmen credited Second Engineer J. Steel with saving their lives. 
Steel, who was on duty when the torpedoes ripped through the water 
into the Mica’s hull, cut the ship’s power and stopped her dead in the 
water. The Mica burned for more than 24 hours before it drifted into 
17 fathoms of water and sank. 

On and about March 14, 1985, Alex Green, Fourth Engineer of 
the Mica, revisited Apalachicola at the age of 66. At the time of the 
incident he was living in North Arlington, New Jersey. Green, a native 
of Paisley, Scotland, was a 22-year-old machinist on the 8pm to mid- 
night watch, whose job kept him in the bowels of the tanker. Another 
survivor wrote a letter to the city of Apalachicola in the 1970s. 

The German submarine U-67, which sank the Mica, was under 
the command of Lt. Gunther Mueller-Stoekheim. 

In the late 1970s or early 1980s the Mica’s propeller, made of 
solid cast bronze, 18’ in diameter, and weighing 16 tons, was salvaged 
by a group of salvage operators. Its ownership wound up in the courts 
of this country with the original finders recovering it. Johnny and 
Jimmy Patronis, owners of Capt. Anderson’s restaurant in Panama 
City Beach, purchased the propeller and erected it in front of their 
business in November 1983 as a memento of World War II action in 
this section of the Florida Panhandle. 

@ 1998 The News Herald 


Them days are gone forever! 


18-Footer Ready 
for Power Plant 
$60 


This is a boat of excep- 
tional design and con- 
struction, and of course, 
at an exceptional price. 
An absolute new idea in 
Space 


boat construction. 
here does not permit other 
than a mere mention of 
this boat, I will be glad to 
send full details, specifi- 
cations, and prices on re- 


quest. Boat will drive 
well with as small as 3 to 
4H. P.; will carry 12 H. P. 
easily. 
Charles Anschutz 
Vevay, Ind. 


This boat wasn’t actually in the show and very well may be next 
in line for a backhoe job. It was built way back in the early days of 
engines by a Greek immigrant named Demo George. Actually his 
name was Demosthenes, but that was too much for the citizenry. 
Greeks have always had a powerful influence all along the Florida 
coast of the Gulf. They liked the place and the place liked them. They 
were not shy, paranoid people who came here helpless and wound up 
in some sweat shop. The Greek immigrants around here just waded in 
and went to work on their own doing what they already knew how to 
do. 

Demo George was legendary in Apalach. Despite the fact that his 
English never improved to match the other Demosthenes Greek, he 
could make himself understood perfectly and built many capable boats 
and established a prosperous seafood business that helped pull 
Apalachicola out of the misery of “reconstruction.” He also populated 
the whole county with many Georges just as capable as he was. 

The Venezellos is proudly named for a famous, heroic president 
of Greece. The boat is actually in much better shape than it looks. The 
original cypress planking is in perfect condition and, despite the fact 
that she has been sitting on the hill in the rain for many years, the 
cypress frames ain’t all that bad either. What happened is that the nails 
are shot. The old boat is an extreme example of what they call “iron 
sick.” 


A fishing crew at the oars of a Shetland Sizareen off the Shetland Islands, circa 
1900. Photo courtesy the Unst Boat Haven, Baltasound, Shetland, Scotland. 
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Part First 

The Piscataqua River is the dividing 
line between the lower portions of the states 
of Maine and New Hampshire. Its deep blue 
waters rush in from the broad Atlantic, 
through its wide mouth closely dotted with 
islands, passes by Portsmouth and, twice 
daily, overflows the wide expanse of Great 
Bay, and fills its tributary rivers to the inland 
towns of Dover, Berwick, and Exeter, 25 
miles from its mouth. The area of the basin 
which it drains in New Hampshire alone is 
825 square miles. 

All the water from this large area, 
together with what flows in from the sea at 
each tide, is forced, by the formation and sit- 
uation of the islands in front of the 
Portsmouth, into a space less than an eighth 
of a mile wide, and just below the wharves 
the main current is narrowed to a width of 
650’ and a depth of 70’ and only this great 
depth and the rapid movement allows this 
vast bulk of water to rush through. 

The currents afford a constant study to 
all boatmen. At a three-quarters ebb tide it is 
impossible to row a boat around several 
points in the river and woe be to the stranger 
who, at that run of the tide, attempts to pull 
up to the city. He would reach the wharf 
about as soon as if he were he to exercise his 
patience and await for a few hours the 
change to the flood tide and thereby save a 
prodigious expenditure of muscle. 

Only boatmen of experience, familiar 
with the eccentric currents, succeed in the 
attempt and they, in order to accomplish the 
task under such conditions, are compelled to 
cross the river several times to take advan- 
tage of the eddies flowing up on the opposite 
side. The first crossing is at the tritely named 
“Pull-and-be-d-----d Point” and the next at 
the Narrows. To avoid Church Point, where 
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Pedalling 
On The Piscataqua 


An 1883 Marine 
Bicycling Adventure 


By C.A. Hazlett 


Submitted by Kinley Gregg 


the water drops several inches in a short dis- 
tance, the river is crossed twice, and the oars- 
man, after a severe pull of half a mile, is 
finally rewarded with the gain of a few hun- 
dred feet. 

A boatmen who can handle a craft on 
the Piscataqua needs no further recommen- 
dation. The writer, when a slimbuilt school- 
boy, camped out one season near the Pool at 
the mouth of the Saco River in Maine. 
Having missed the steamer on one of its daily 
trips to Biddeford, and being desirous of 
meeting visiting friends, he was anxious to 
make a speedy trip up the river. Calling at the 
boathouse he asked if he could hire a small 
boat to row up to the city. 

“Where were you brought up?” asked 
the bluff boatman. 

“In a city, sir, 40 miles from here.” 

“T thought so,” growled the old sea dog, 
“that’s about as much as you city chaps 
know. Do you see that tide out there?” 

“To be sure I do, sir, but I can row 
against it to Saco.” 

“Yes, you'll pull a few strokes and then 
drift out to sea. No sir-e-e, you can’t have 
any of my boats.” 

The tearful eyes and disappointed looks 
touched the heart of an old coaster who had 
been listening to the conversation. 
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“My boy, what city are you from?” he 
asked. 

“Portsmouth, sir.” 

“Do you ever go out on that dratted 
river there?” 

“Yes sir! I have rowed on it ever since I 
can remember.” 

“Can you pull ‘round ‘Pull-and-be-d---- 
-d Point’ when it is just b’iling?” 

“No sir, I always cross and take the 
eddy on the other side.” 

“Yes, yes, very good, quite right,” he 
mumbled while he scratched his head for 
another question. 

“But suppose it was pitch dark or foggy 
and you couldn’t cross over, what would you 
do?” 

“T should land and take a turn with the 
painter around the forward row-lock, which 
would sheer the boat away from the bank, 
and then pull the boat along the shore and by 
the point.” 

“Here,” said the coaster to the boatman, 
“T’ll be ‘sponsible for the boat. If the boy can 
work up the Piscataqua against the tide, he 
can pull anywhere under the sun.” 

By scraping along the banks of the river 
and taking advantage of the eddies, the city 
was reached in season. There was no more 
hesitancy on the part of the boatman to let- 
ting the “city chap” have his boats the rest of 
the season. 

On this ever-restless Piscataqua River 
the writer and the president of the 
Rockingham Bicycle Club propose to take 
the readers of The Wheelman and linger with 
them awhile at a few of the many interesting 
points that enticingly welcome all lovers of 
nature and history to a more intimate 
acquaintance. A three days’ vacation from 
active business cares came to us unexpected- 
ly in the autumn of 1882. 


Being barred, by reason of the unusual- 
ly bad condition of the road, from the full 
enjoyment of our customary pleasure con- 
veyance, the road bicycle which, of late years 
had claimed the hours formerly spent on the 
Piscataqua, a return to our “first love” was 
proposed in the form of an exploring trip on 
a pair of newly invented watercraft, the 
propulsion of which would bring into play 
the same muscles which had, in such a satis- 
factory manner, conveyed us on our horses of 
steel over many thousands of miles of roads. 

Our confidence that these novel boats 
would safely bear us against the treacherous 
tides of the river and across the long stretch 
of uneasy ocean to the Isles of Shoals had 
previously been won by our successful trips 
off the New England coast in October gales 
and March snow squalls and upon the heay- 
ing billows of Lake Michigan. 

A hasty inquiry regarding the tide was 
answered the night previous by the boatman 
that a strong flood tide would occur at about 
8 o’clock in the morning, and with enthusias- 
tic anticipation of an experience of novel 
pleasure, we donned our knickerbockers, 
prepared our lunch, and bicycled to the 
wharf, only to find that the current was rush- 
ing downward to sea instead of upward to the 
inland city of Dover where dinner awaited 
us. The boatman had, as he said, made “a 
wrong mistake” and, with the prejudice of 
his class against innovations and rival boats, 
he suggested that if we had so much confi- 
dence in our crafts we had better show it by 
going upstream against the rushing tide. 

Being perfectly familiar with the eddies 
and tides of the upper Piscataqua we 
answered his innuendo in the affirmative 
and, cheered by the assembled crowd of 
friends, lowered our propellers and started on 
the pioneer three days’ trip of 50-odd miles. 

For a distance of half a mile above the 
place of our departure no advantage could be 
taken of the favoring eddies on account of 
the long wharves extending out into the cur- 
rent and we had to make rapid revolutions 
with our feet to gain any headway against the 
tide. We ran close to the wharves and by the 
numerous coal-laden vessels and after half a 
mile of pedalling we passed under the long 
pile bridge which, in 1822, took the place of 
the old ferry that ran between Portsmouth 
and Kittery. It is a third of a mile long and 
requires a large yearly outlay to keep it in 
place. The water is 60’ deep at low tide and 
the red oak timbers that are bought for the 
piles have to average 50’ in length so that 
when two are spliced together the pile meas- 
ures no less than 84’ in length. If the water 
were drawn off the majority of the people 
would hesitate before crossing a wooden 
bridge perched upon long piles over 75’ 
above the bed of the river. 

In the spring months huge cakes of ice 
float out from the inlets above and are swept 
down by the powerful tide against the bridge. 
Schooners, losing their anchorage, have been 
forced by the tide against its unyielding sides 
and sunk, with only the tops of the main- 
masts remaining above the water to mark 
their resting places. 

The bridge brings into use a species of 
craft peculiar to this river and rarely seen 
anywhere else on the continent. These gon- 
dolas (locally pronounced gun/lo) are large, 
flat-bottomed boats rigged with a lateen sail 
so that, having a short mast with an exceed- 
ingly long yard, they spread a great amount 
of canvas and yet the yard, being easily 


swung to the horizontal position, allows the 
vessel to pass freely under the bridge. They 
are provided with a lee-board instead of a 
centre-board. For many years they performed 
the freighting business up and down the river 
between the distant towns while packets, 
similarly rigged, carried the lighter freight 
and passengers. With a favorable wind the 
heavy triangular sails forced these pictur- 
esque boats through the water at great speed. 

It was an amusing sight to watch the 
movements of the dwellers on the banks of 
the river when we appeared. They had 
always been accustomed to seeing a boat 
propelled by an oarsman sitting with his face 
toward the stem of his boat and frequently 
and uncomfortably turning his head to watch 
his course. 

Here was a new craft with the whole 
position reversed and propelled by the 
stronger muscles of the legs instead of the 
arms. The novelty caused them to blankly 
stare the first moment and then, that others 
might share their wonderment, they would 
run at full speed for the nearest house and 
then on to the next so that we were greeted 
by a full audience and a score of conundrums 
whenever we reached a wharf or a projecting 
point. 

“Here comes the devil on two sticks,” 
excitedly shouted one sailor-farmer when he 
saw the leading catamaran. One of the first 
boats that the inventor constructed had very 
shallow floats whose tops were level with the 
water, and several parties who saw him on 
his boat at a distance declared for days that 
they had seen a man walking on the river. 


It being low tide we landed on the 
Newington shore to quench our thirst from 
the spring which bubbled up through the 
sand over which the salt water flows at every 
high tide. Across the river on the Eliot side 
we visited Frank’s Fort, a curious island 
located out on the edge of the current with 
steep sides rising like the sharp roof of an old 
house, one side mossy green with its cover- 
ing of short grass, and the other newly shin- 
gled by every storm with a fresh covering of 
yellow sand that rolls from its top into the 
river. It is a famous spot for small picnic par- 
ties. 

In order to land at Dover Point we 
crossed the river again and passed close to 
Bloody Point. From this sanguinary ground 
we took a course parallel with the long 
wooden bridge of the Portsmouth & Dover 
Railroad to the Dover-Point House which is 
finely situated at the extreme end of a narrow 
ridge of land extending for several miles 
between the two rivers that flow from Dover 
into the Piscataqua at this point. 

The proprietor of the hotel gave us a 
warm welcome, having watched our progress 
against the strong current. Scarcely two 
hours had elapsed since we left the doubting 
boatman six miles below, and though it had 
been hard, steady work against the head tide, 
we had succeeded, making the run quicker 
and more comfortably than he could have 
with the best of his boats. 


The current of the remaining miles 
from the Point to Dover was only moder- 
ate. The wind having been very light 
when we started we had removed the sails 
which were attached to the boats and we 
now had reason to regret having done so 
for, at this point, the wind increased and 
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would have very materially contributed 
toward our progress. 

The stream gradually narrows and near 
the city was so contracted that the United 
States government has spent large sums of 
money in widening and deepening the chan- 
nel so as to enable loaded schooners to reach 
the city. Many brickyards are located on the 
shores of the river and the adjacent neat 
houses are evidence that the products of the 
clay banks have been exchanged for the com- 
fort as well as profit of the community. After 
the Boston fire the sudden rise in the price of 
bricks made the clay banks the most prof- 
itable part if the farms. 

Anticipating that a crowd of curious 
people would collect about our boats if left at 
a city wharf, we pulled them upon the banks 
of the river below the city and prevented any- 
one from using them by removing the steer- 
ing bars. We then ascended Garrison Hill, 
about a mile from our landing, to take a 
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bird’s-eye view of the waters to be ploughed 
through the remainder of the trip. 

We found on our return to the landing, 
after spending several hours in the city, that 
the precautions we had taken to prevent the 
curious from trying to use our boats had been 
effectual but our secret arrival had been 
noticed and reported and a mixed company 
had assembled and was rapidly growing larg- 
er. 

In answer to repeated and polite 
requests we pedalled our boats nearer the city 
and gave an exhibition to an audience that 
was equalled in size and wonderment only by 
the one that the writer, near the same place, 
entertained in April 1879 with the sight of the 
pioneer road bicycle. Five feats on the old 
Columbia, one of which was a header, served 
to astonish the crowd more than an exhibi- 
tion by a Smith or Wilmot would today. The 
quickness with which we could stop our 
boats, when under full headway, by simply 


reversing our propellers by back pedalling 
elicited the most liberal applause. 

The exhibition delayed our departure 
beyond the appointed hour and the sun was 
setting when we pointed our bows home- 
ward. For three miles the river was without a 
ripple and its polished surface reflected every 
cloud above and every tree and shrub on its 
banks, at some places it being difficult to dis- 
tinguish the dividing line between the water 
and the land, so perfect was the reflection. 

Below the “races” at Dover Point we 
met the sweep of the tide from Great Bay. 
Here deep darkness closed around us and we 
kept to the middle of the river, only guided 
by the noise of the current against the pro- 
jecting points. Frank’s Fort was passed with 
a rush and then came the roar of Boiling 
Rock, a huge boulder off the Eliot shore 
whose top can only be seen on the lowest run 
of the spring tides. 

How the furious tide rushed us along 
into the inky darkness! A few minutes more 
and our first day’s trip of 28 miles would be 
accomplished. A mile above the Portsmouth 
Bridge we distinctly heard the rush of water 
against its piles and we steered shoreward to 
find the dividing line between the tide and 
the eddy in order to pass under the bridge 
through its widest opening on the western 
shore, away from the force of the tide. 

Many a boat has missed the opening in 
the centre of the bridge and been capsized by 
the resistless current forcing it against the 
piles. Many a stranger has found out, when 
too late, that the current runs diagonally 
through the openings, it being deflected 
across the river by the peculiar formation of 
its banks. He is also deceived by the bridge 
itself, it having one end farther upriver than 
the other. 

The bridge being a double one and very 
wide, unless the opening be entered on the 
favorable side the boat is dashed against or 
between the piles before the passage is com- 
pleted. It is rarely possible to release a boat 
caught in this way and a capsize and a 
wrecked boat is the result and the occupants 
are not infrequently drowned. 

The first passage by a river boy under 
the bridge at full strength of the tide is the 
great event of his river experience. A suc- 
cessful trip is good evidence that he has 
pluck, skill, and steady nerves, especially if 
he passes through one of the narrow open- 
ings. Long acquaintance with the danger 
attending “shooting the bridge” had made us 
conservative, especially on such an unusual- 
ly dark night and, though we had many times 
pedalled through while on the catamarans, 
we now steered them toward the western side 
as best we could, guided only by the roar of 
the bridge. 

Although rushing rapidly towards the 
bridge, we were yet gradually nearing the 
shore when the president ran into a floating 
mass of eel grass and, becoming entangled, 
he drifted helplessly and swiftly toward the 
dreaded bridge. What must the captain do? 
Make for the shore and save one boat or fol- 
low and try to save his companion from the 
wreck? The latter course was chosen. He had 
seen “Drunken Jerry,” when hardly able to 
hold a paddle, float through the treacherous 
opening and why should not as good luck 
attend the temperate president who, if not 
thrown off by the collision, might cling to 
one of its airtight compartments? It now 
looked as though the question was to be 
answered as to how many of these compart- 


ments were actually necessary to hold the 
rider and machinery above the water in case 
a part of them were broken. 

But now another difficulty arose. The 
whirlpools began to revolve the boat, and if 
the long craft reached the opening broadside 
on it could not pass through. Revolving these 
questions quickly in his mind, the captain 
saw a Slight chance for a rescue, or at least an 
opportunity to keep the president’s boat bows 
on. 

Throwing to the president his long 
painter, he directed him to tie the end of it 
around one of the stern crossbars, which was 
quickly done and, by back-pedalling his own 
boat, the rope tightened and the mass of eel- 
grass was torn away by the tide from the now 
stationary boat. Now came the final struggle. 
Could the captain back-pedal both boats 
against the rushing tide? The president aided 
with his paddle, not having had time to 
resume his seat. A brief struggle showed that 
the dark outlines of the bridge did not recede. 
The rapid pedalling could not be maintained 
much longer. 

The president shouted, “You can’t do it, 
cap. Look out for yourself. ’'m going to try 
to slip through.” Before a protest could reach 
him he had cut the rope and disappeared in 
the darkness. 


Part Second 

It was but a moment after the president 
had so unwisely cut the rope that held the 
two boats together and trusted to his own 
skill and luck to paddle through the bridge 
that a crash came to the ears of the captain 
which told him that the hasty venture of his 
companion had not met with success. 

He pedaled rapidly forward into the 
opening and discovered that the bow of the 
port float had been caught between two of 
the outer piles. The immense force of the tide 
held the president’s craft a close prisoner for 
an instant only and then, whirling the boat 
around with a rush, the strong bow was 
snapped off as though it had been a pipe 
stem. 

The president shouted, “I’m all right, 
cap,” and floated off down the river, thanking 
his lucky stars that he was on a boat with air- 
tight compartments, for any other boat with a 
broken bow would certainly have sunk. The 
water partially filled the broken compart- 
ment, but only to the height of the water line 
which did not materially lessen the progress 
of the boat, for the remaining compartments 
prevented the floats from sinking deeper. 

Yet in order to more readily make the 
difficult landing at the wharf, the marines 
were lashed together side by side and the 
voyagers unitedly pedalled their “sociable” 
over the intervening half mile at a rapid rate. 
The landing was safely effected and, as the 
time-honored curfew bell rang out its 9 
o’clock warning, the boats had been secured 
upon the floating stage and arrangements 
completed for the substitution of a new float 
in place of the damaged one. 

Early the next morning a duplicate float 
was obtained from the manufactory and in a 
few moments all the parts with the lag screws 
were taken from the broken float and we 
pushed off for the second day’s exploration 
of the shores of the Piscataqua River. 

We crossed to the eastern side of the 
river and landed at Fernald’s Island, occu- 
pied by the U.S. Navy Department as a Navy 
yard. All the 50 buildings on the island are 
substantially built and kept in good repair. 


The ordnance building has many curious 
weapons arranged with mathematical preci- 
sion and everything is kept with scrupulous 
neatness. Stacks of guns and pikes border the 
main room, in the centre of which is a table 
on which weapons are arranged in circles, 
one above another. the whole reminded us 
somewhat of a flower, a huge blossom of 
death. 

Resuming our saddles we passed 
beneath the giant mast shears by “rotten row” 
where are anchored the rapidly decaying 
hulks of numerous war vessels that did effec- 
tive service during the rebellion and directed 
our course for the whirlpools of the narrows 
between the twin earthworks of Forts 
Sullivan and Washington. 

In the narrows our little exploring fleet 
was doubled in numbers by the addition of 
the inventor of the marine bicycle, accompa- 
nied by his sister. They were enjoying a 
morning ride around the ancient town of 
Newcastle, which is situated on Great Island. 
The major dashed along on his light-built 
machine at a rapid rate while his sister, com- 
fortably placed on a tricycle seat, pedalled 
her own craft with apparent ease. The season 
before she had made a day’s run of 28 miles 
to Dover and return, over the same course we 
had so recently run. She passes many hours 
upon her novel boat and does not hesitate to 
run out upon the waves of the Atlantic. 

A mile down the river we wished them 
bon voyage from the steps of the old wharf at 
Fort Constitution and, mounting the ramparts 
of the fort, we watched them as they rolled 
up and down but ever onward over the long, 
undulating waves that bordered with white 
foam a mile from the seashore of the rocky 
island. 

In order to visit Fort McClary we 
crossed again to the Kittery side, passing by 
the North Atlantic fleet at anchor in mid- 
stream. The officers and sailors of the 
Tennessee and Kearsarge crowded the sides 
of their ships to look upon the novelties upon 
which we were floating and plied us with 
questions. The faces presented amazed and 
pleased, doubting and satisfied looks, when 
we tried, with one answer, to satisfy a dozen 
conflicting questions that were showered 
down upon us. 


Fort McClary was formerly Fort 


Pepperell, but after the Revolution the name 


was changed in memory of one of New 
Hampshire’s gallant sons who fell at Bunker 
Hill. The peculiar blockhouse, loop-holed for 
musketry, is a prominent object. 

Again we resume our saddles and direct 
our crafts seaward towards the Isles of 
Shoals, but when headed between Wood 
Island and Whale’s-back light we noticed a 
familiar signal from Pocahontas Point, made 
by repeated raising and lowering of the flag 
floating from the tall flagstaff. We changed 
our course to the familiar campground of 
boyhood days. We moored our boats along- 
side a similar craft, the property of the owner 
of the little sea cottage perched upon the 
edge of the high, rocky banks of Gerrish’s 
Island, and commanding an attractive view 
of the entrance to the harbor and the majestic 
ocean. 

After bestowing ample justice upon the 
wholesome fare spread before us by our 
genial host, we left the rock shores and 
steered our crafts close to Whale’s-back 
lighthouse to interview the keeper. Just after 
the erection of the new tower, on the night of 
the terrible storm in November 1871, the 
keeper of the light and his son were impris- 
oned in the old tower over which the sea 
broke furiously, being unable through reason 
of the severity of the gale to reach the new 
one standing by its sid and which had not as 
yet been occupied. 

The old lighthouse was shaken as if its 
sides had been of wood instead of stone and 
mortar and seemed to its terrified occupants 
upon the point of toppling over into the 
ocean. They had a night of dread uncertainty 
and narrowly escaped from the fate that 
befell the unfortunate tenants of the light- 
house upon Minot’s Ledge, blown over in 
1851 and yet, despite that terror and extrem- 
ity, they failed not in the faithful discharge of 
the duty incumbent upon them to keep the 
signal brightly burning for the guidance of 
outside mariners, sharing with themselves 
the perils of the storm. 

A short distance south of Whale’s-back 
light we passed by Kitt’s rocks, near which 
the government recently placed an automatic 
whistling buoy, popularly denominated the 
“Jersey Bull.” When the wind and waves are 
favorable the various mournful sounds and 
dismal groans it produces are frequently 
heard in Portsmouth, distant over three miles, 


and many amusing instances are related of 
persons deceived by the strange sound to 
such a degree that they have caused search to 
be made through their grounds for distressed 
animals, while new servants have rushed 
from their chambers en dishabille, declaring 
their rooms to be haunted. 

Six nautical miles S.S.E. of us we could 
see the White Island lighthouse and the black 
rocks of the Isles of Shoals. The sea was by 
no means in its calmest mood and, as we ven- 
tured out farther and farther from the shore, 
the wind steadily increased, capping the 
waves with white foam and tossing the boats 
first up, then down, so that every moment the 
bows would disappear beneath a wave and 
the propellers would whirl around in the air, 
but only for an instant, as the narrow, buoy- 
ant bows, shedding the water, would shoot 
upward, burying in turn the quickly revolv- 
ing propellers beneath the wave and forcing 
the boats rapidly ahead. This rocking horse 
motion was very exciting and fully as exhil- 
arating as coasting the steepest and 
smoothest of hills on the road bicycle. 

There were but few vessels in sight and 
they were all at a distance, save one schooner 
which we noticed changed her course sud- 
denly and steered directly for us. When with- 
in hailing distance the helmsman shouted, 
“Ahoy, there! What you out here for? I 
thought you were clinging to the bottom of a 
boat.” 

“We are bound for the Shoals. What do 
you think of the weather?” 

“You'd better get inter harbor. It’ ll blow 
like fury in an hour.” 

“Thank you, we shall make Appledore 
before then. Good day.” 

Though the wind was not favorable we 
thought by tacking we might make better 
progress under sail so, unfurling our 
awnings, we set them at the proper angles, 
pulled up our propellers, and were quickly 
dashing through the billows at a rapid rate. 
Occasionally we would strike an extra heavy 
wave, forcing us to throw our feet over the 
handle bars to prevent their being wet. 

We had no fear for one of us had been 
tossed about on higher waves on Lake 
Michigan and the other had pedalled his craft 
safely for several hours through a much 
heavier sea off Nahant, Massachusetts, in a 
March snow squall, and then run up Lynn 
harbor under sail at the rate of 12 miles an 
hour. Our speed caused the black bulk of 
Appledore to gradually rise above the hori- 
zon and the hotel to grow larger and more 
distinct. 

The wind and waves increased in force 
and size, and we trembled as we began to 
realize how puny and helpless are men and 
their inventions amid the powers of Nature 
and the elements. However, by taking every 
advantage that careful sail trimming and 
skillful steering would give us, we succeed- 
ed, just as the storm struck in its fury, in pass- 
ing into the calmer waters protected by the 
breakwater of logs and hauled our floats 
upon the floating stage in front of the 
Appledore House. 

A good night’s rest prepared us for our 
return trip. The wind had subsided and the 
ocean was comparatively calm as we 
launched our boats early in the morning to 
visit the western isles of the group. We land- 
ed at Smutty Nose, the scene of the Wagner 
murder, and then stopped on Star Island, the 
third in size among the group, containing 180 
acres of rock and soil, forty-nine fiftieths of 
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which is rock. Steering southwest we landed 
at White Island light, walked through the 
covered way to the lighthouse, and climbed 
the stairs to see the $30,000 Fresnel light in 
its case of beautiful prisms. 

We carefully examined our boats and 
oiled the gearing and machinery for we had 
eight miles of sea between us and our next 
landing. During the forenoon the wind had 
increased and the waves grown higher so that 
we had to use all our skill and strength in 
launching our boats from the island. The 
wind was, however, directly astern and, set- 
ting our sails, we were soon bounding along 
in coasting attitude. There were no headers to 
fear and we were enjoying to the utmost the 
most exhilarating portion of the trip. 

We had accepted an invitation to dine 
with a party of visiting wheelmen camping 
out at Wallis Sands, provided the sea was not 
too rough to prevent a landing. In less than an 
hour after leaving the lighthouse we could 
see the signal of our friends and glistening of 
their nickelled wheels. 

The breakers were rolling up the beach 
in grand style and with a force that seemed to 
them, in their inexperience, strong enough to 
prevent our joining them. Here again our 
familiarity with surf-boating became of 
advantage to us. 

Awaiting the appearance of a heavy 
wave, we placed and held the marines on its 
top by working the propellers until the water 
grew shallow, when we raised the propellers 
above the floats and were left high and dry 
on the beach as the wave receded. Before the 
succeeding wave reached us,we had run for- 
ward on the floats and stepped on the sandy 
beach. Then, with the long boathook placed 
around the forward cross bars, we easily 
pulled the boats, as they were lifted by the 
next wave, to a secure height above the 
water. 

The chowder was eaten with a relish 
and after a spin on the road bicycles across 
the beach, we were ready to launch our boats 
into the surf “where the green buds of waves 
burst into white froth-flowers” and push off 
for Odiorne’s Point. 

Passing under the bridge leading to the 
palatial Wentworth hotel we were directly 
among a little fleet of boats, scows, etc., the 
crews of which had for weeks been dredging 
for lost or buried treasure, whether Captain 
Kidd’s or some other freebooter’s they would 
not reveal. Across from the hotel we stepped 
ashore in front of the old Wentworth mansion 
and stood before the rambling collection of 
buildings, uncertain at which of the entrances 
to apply for admission. The structure, com- 
pleted in 1750, originally contained 52 
rooms while the cellar was arranged for the 
accommodation of a troop of 30 horses in 
times of danger. Prepared for an interior as 
unattractive and whimsical as the outside, the 
usual conjecture of a visitor is at fault, for 
this queer old bundle of joiner’s patchwork 
with its gables, dormer windows, and exten- 
sions everywhere, contains apartments which 
indicate that the governor cared less for the 
rind than the fruit. 

Leaving the quaint old mansion we ped- 
alled our catamarans between the numerous 
islands above Little Harbor and passed by the 
wharves of Portsmouth with their back- 
ground of quaint, historical houses. As the 
sun was setting we reached our landing and 
the end of our trip of 50 miles, the novelty 
and enjoyment of which we have not half 
told you. 


Postscript 
By Kinley Gregg 


In the fall of 1882 men from all over 
New Hampshire rode their high wheel bicy- 
cles to Portsmouth for a three-day gathering 
that culminated with the organization of the 
League of New Hampshire Wheelmen. After 
assembling on a Saturday, the cyclists devot- 
ed Sunday to a 32-mile tour of the coastal 
towns of Newcastle, Rye, and Hampton, dur- 
ing which they stopped at various historic 
sites and Wallis Sands. On Monday they 
paraded in formation through the principle 
streets of Portsmouth, posed for a group pho- 
tograph, and adjourned to the city wharves to 
watch two local cycling enthusiasts engage 
in a marine bicycle race. The course, Church 
Point upstream to a railroad bridge and back, 
was maybe a mile long. Charles A. Hazlett, 
captain of the Rockingham Bicycle Club, 
prevailed by a small margin over Frank J. 
Philbrick, the club’s president. 

From this modest exhibition, a “novel- 
ty” to the local newspaper, the yarn of the 
captain and the president’s coastal escapade 
was spun. The tale combines the completely 
improbable (pedaling a penny-farthing out to 
the Isles of Shoals) with the flat-out factual- 
ly wrong (the North Atlantic Squadron left 
Portsmouth two months before the gold 
dredging operation commenced). Hazlett and 
Philbrick, as officers of the host club, were, 
in fact, guiding the party of visiting wheel- 
men they imagine approaching through 
“breakers rolling up on the beach in grand 
style.” 

Hazlett didn’t need to exaggerate the 
pull of Piscataqua, tides. September 16, 
1882, the very day the New Hampshire 
wheelmen convened, the daily Portsmouth 
Journal published a bit of local doggerel: 


Portsmouth Bridge 
In the midst of gathering darkness, 
With a sweet girl by my side, 
Upon the swift Piscataqua, 
I’m drifting with the tide. 


We hear the rushing waters, 

As they pass the rocky shores... 
My arm encircles her fair form, 
And idle are the oars. 


The list’ning, watching, happy stars 
Smile upon us from above... 

The rippling wavelets hear me tell, 
The story of my love. 


Don’t kiss me any more... 

You know my heart’s all yours... 
I’m fearful of that awful bridge; 
Oh, please take up the oars! 
Theo. 


The railroad bridge crossed the river 
where the middle, or bypass, bridge now is. 
Church Point, an antiquated place name used 
by Hazlett, refers to the vicinity of St. John’s 
and Bow Street. And bygone Pull-and-be- 
Damned Point, noted on charts as Hender- 
son’s Point, extended from Seavey Island 
into the main channel toward Peirce Island. It 
was dynamited in 1905 to facilitate expan- 
sion of the Navy yard upstream. Fort 
Sullivan, near the present site of the brig on 
Seavey, and Fort Washington, under the 
sewage plant on Peirce, no longer exist. 

“Pedalling on the Piscataqua” appeared, 
serialized, in the April and July 1883 issues 


of the The Wheelman and interspersed rol- 
licking nautical narrative with didactic 
sketches intended to illustrate the historical 
importance of the Piscataqua region. These 
latter vignettes were lifted from Charles 
Brewster’s Rambles About Portsmouth, a 
highly romanticized account of the city’s 
colonial heyday, and have been edited out of 
the present re-publication. 

Of greater interest are the article’s 
Childe Hassam illustrations. Born in 1859, 
Hassam, in the early 1880s, was working as 
a freelance magazine illustrator in Boston as 
he established himself as an _ artist. 
Biographers posit his first trip to the 
Piscataqua in the summer of 1883, but 
Hassam’s fanciful depictions of Hazlett and 
Philbrick pedaling about Portsmouth and vis- 
iting the Isles of Shoals suggest he had previ- 
ously visited the region from which so many 
well-known works would later emerge. 

The only Portsmouth marine bicycle 
known to survive is on display at the 
Pedaling History Bicycle Museum in 
Orchard Park, New York. The superstructure 
of the museum’s example came from 
Harvard’s boathouse and floats were repro- 
duced using patent drawings for guidance. 
(Readers seeking an afternoon’s entertain- 
ment can log onto www.uspto.gov and 
peruse patent applications for crackpot con- 
traptions messers were contriving in the 
Victorian era). 

David Urch, a Civil War veteran and 
maker of rattan furniture, secured patent 
number 245,418 for his marine velocipede 
on August 9, 1881. According to Urch’s 
application, “My invention relates to that 
description of boat known as a catamaran; 
and it consists, first, in an inclined plank or 
platform between two boats or floats, sup- 
ported on cross-bars, and carrying mecha- 
nism for operating a propeller, and having a 
saddle support and saddle mounted upon it.” 

Urch claimed 11 unique elements to his 
craft, all presented in the opaque language of 
his patent attorney. Among the easily under- 
standable features is a “grass collecting 
fork... arranged... to lift and remove grass 
and like obstructions” from the submerged 
screw propeller. A diagram shows this com- 
ponent to be an ordinary pitchfork. 

Urch also specifies “a mast, a sail-sup- 
port fitted loosely on the mast and a sail fit- 
ted loosely upon the support, and provided 
with means whereby it can be kept unfurled, 
be furled, and also adjusted to a horizontal 
position to serve as a canopy, and vertically 
and obliquely to serve as an ordinary sail.” It 
is this versatile accessory that Hazlett claims 
to have removed from the marine before ped- 
aling to Dover. 

Oddly, given the detail accorded 
mechanical matters, Urch does not seem ter- 
ribly concerned with the dimensions of his 
invention. “J have found that a propeller six- 
teen inches in diameter is the most effective 
for a boat twenty feet long,” he notes some- 
what vaguely, adding “so far as I know, the 
draft of water of a boat of this length has not 
been less than the diameter of the propeller 
employed prior to my invention, whereas 
with my construction the draft of water of the 
boats or floats is only about one-fifth that of 
the diameter of the propeller.” 

A cabinet card (shown here courtesy of 
the Portsmoth Athanaeum) owned by the 
Portsmouth Athenaeum shows the marine 
bicycle Xantho, meticulously presented with 
awning, flag, and pennant posed on a side- 


walk outside the local photographer’s studio. 
Perhaps this is a promotional picture. 
Unfortunately, apart from the patent 
application, little original documentation of 
the craft or its manufacture readily surfaces. 
Portsmouth city directories of the 1880s give 
no hint of a Marine Bicycle Company. Yet 
the Bicycle Museum’s frame is serial #39, 
suggesting that it was mass-produced. 
Nationally Urch had plenty of competi- 
tion. According to The Outing of March 
1899, “Something over a hundred patents 
have been issued in the United States for var- 
ious forms of cycle boats.” But the enthusi- 
asm had faded by the end of the century, the 
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article continues, because the imagination of 
inventors had turned to “the aerial navigation 
problem.” Four years later, of course, the 
“aerial navigation problem” was cracked at 
Kitty Hawk... by a couple of bicyclists. 

The unabridged “Pedalling on the 
Piscataqua,” complete with Hassam illustra- 
tions, is available in the digital archives of 
the Amateur Athletic Foundation of Los 
Angeles <www.aafla.org>. Thank you to the 
Portsmouth Athenaeum of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and the Pedaling History Bicycle 
Museum of Orchard Park, New York, for 
assistance in this article’s preparation. 


MARINE VELOCIPEDE. 
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Because freight rates on boats were four 
times the usual cost of first class rail freight, 
delivery at the Ramaley plant was recom- 
mended to customers. Each Saturday morn- 
ing, the local one-horse dray would start 
delivering boats and when some were not 
picked up by customers, occasionally it fell 
to my gleeful lot to be given an old beaver- 
tailed launch, the Sultana, to make towing 
deliveries at any part of the 100-mile 
Minnetonka shoreline. 

My pay scale went down to 40 cents an 
hour on this chore, but I was being paid for 
playing. I think 80 cents an hour was the 
going wage for the other boatbuilders, except 
for the other team of Phil Sutherland and Bill 
Swaggert, who also did well on rowboat 
piecework. Both of those fellows left to start 
separate shops of their own. 

A team of men I remember only by the 
names of Henderson and Martin built ca- 
noes in the loft on the second floor. The 
upside down mold was solid wood, strapped 
by 2” wide hard brass straps over which flat 
1/4”x2” cedar frames were steam bent and 
fastened to false wales that stood down from 
the sheer line about 3”. 

Then the light 3/16”-1/4” cedar plank- 
ing was laid on in broad strakes, being fas- 
tened to the cedar frames by copper clout 
nails that were clinched over by the brass 
straps on the mold under them. Because the 
canoes were built bottom-up, the canvas was 
next stretched over the planked hull, tacked 
down, and liberally watered with a sprinkling 
can to shrink the 120z. canvas. Henderson 
did this work. 

Martin would then move the hull over 
onto sawhorses in his paint shop end of the 
loft and apply a sizing made of about half 
parts of Valspar gunked up with whiting. The 
drying process took a couple of days, with 
other boats coming along, and after the first 
coat had been sanded down another coat was 
applied, and then next, the final color, enam- 
el reds, enamel blues, enamel greens. 

I never paid much attention to the ca- 
noe end so I cannot offer statistics. A lot of 
them were built and shipped. 

My first serious motorboat design was 
for Winfield C. Wood, Gar Wood’s younger 
brother. Named Sunbeam, she was first pow- 
ered with a 60hp Capitol-Buda. She cost Win 
$1,100 and would do darned near 30mph. 
Later Win installed an OX-5 Capitol conver- 
sion and she was a screamer. My fee for 
drawing the lines was $25, which I thought a 
fortune commensurate with my budding 
genius. 

Verily, those were the days of romance, 
the halcyon days of the motorboat. To those 
of us who were mere sprouts in that wonder- 
ful time of boat development, a perusal of the 
ads of that day, and even earlier, will flash 
back to the bragging, the provincialism, the 


Halcyon Days 


Part 6 


Weston Farmer 


juvenility of a then young and vigorous busi- 
ness. Merely by reading what so-and-so’s 
product is claimed to avoid, the ills it is NOT 
heir to, one can spot the gremlins of boating 
that plagued Grandpa. 

“Make us prove it!” was a frequent line. 
One naive brag went thus, “Oriole Engines, 
Built in Baltimore, Will Run Anywhere.” 
This infers that if the engine would run on 
the air found in Baltimore, it wouldn’t suffo- 
cate anyplace. Here is another engine 
builder’s argument, “Positively proved by 
faultless performance as being second to 
none, but superior in every way.” 

A spark plug maker spent sincere 
money on this ad, “Our efforts to bring out a 
spark plug that will not refuse to spark have 
been fully realized.” Ignition, then as now 
(1975), was a universal bugaboo, but nearer 
to root trouble in the early days. The industry 
claimed 30 spark coil manufacturers. In a 
straight-faced bit of mechanical sales argu- 
ment, one coil maker asked this, “Why 
shouldn’t a motorboat have as good a coil as 
an automobile? If YOU think it should, write 
us and we’ ll tell you why WE think it should. 
If your automobile coil gives out, you can 
walk. If your motorboat coil gives out, it’s 
too wet to walk.” This was considered an 
unassailable sales pitch. Honesty, based on 
logic, was the tenor of the time, rather than 
today’s (1976) subliminal fantasia of bikinis 
and girlish rearendums. 

Only in the field of miracle paints, and 
in the claim of lubricatlon devices or fuel 
nostrums and gunks, was the old patent med- 
icine pitch retained. They were advertised as 
though to say, “If you think we are liars, read 
this letter from (then would follow the name 
of a local tycoon who, of course, had proba- 
bly made his money lying, but who had 
never been caught).” 

William Harnden Foster’s “Mr. Su- 
newill B. Enangel” was typical of the fuel 
experimenters. Even then trick lubricants 
were being brewed. “Jevver hear of a non- 
fluid oil?” One fellow came up with such a 
preparation, evidently feeling that ordinary 
lubricants were merely soapy water. He 
advertised as follows, “You can buy NON- 
FLUID OILS almost anywhere you go, two 
grades for the motorboat, K-000 for com- 
pression cups and K-00 Special for gear 
cases.” 


Back in the ‘20s young Weston Farmer, teamed with another man, turned out three gig-sterned 
clinker-built rowboats similar to the below every 18 hours at the Ramaley shop. This boat, 
advertised in a post-World War I Sears Roebuck catalog, listed for the incredible price of $31.95 
for a 14-footer and $35.95 for a 16’ version. 


There is one old ad that tops them all for 
innocent sincerity. Marine plumbing, as all 
boat users know, has always been a night- 
mare. Sands, Durkee, Curtiss, Wilcox & 
Crittenden and the E.J. Willis Co. all made or 
sold marine toilets, nautically termed 
“heads.” To meet this competition in 1905, 
one earnest young man, William Goblet of 
lower Manhattan, took a whole page ad 
which shows himself holding, full face to the 
reader, one of his new patent heads. Behind 
this he peers imploringly and with great 
pride, exclaiming, “You can't go wrong on a 
Goblet!” 

Before I bring this reminiscing about 
the flavor of old times to a close, I offer an 
explanation as to its final form. A whole 
definitive history of the powerboating game 
would have called for dates, names of boats, 
numbers, and march, march, march. Anyone 
wanting that kind of reading would do better 
referring to a telephone book. In the telling, I 
have found myself tangled up in choices 
between two techniques, straight reporting, 
which is one thing, and the more expansive 
narration of human juices, which is another, 
calling for scenes and dialogue. I chose the 
latter course at the risk of leaving the reader 
with the impression that the author was like a 
fossilized old sailor memorializing the great 
tea race between the Ariel and Taeping, 
Foochow to London. 

However, I still believe that the old days 
were better. If you could invent a better 
proposition, you could market it, if you 
“could make it, you could keep it.” Halcyon 
days! 

(Conclusion) 


The battery equipped Motorgo Row Boat 
Engine was sold by Sears Roebuck for 
$38.50, complete with battery. “It steers with 
a rudder,” read the catalog copy, “and will 
propel a row boat 6 to 8 miles an hour.” 
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In engine advertising, “Make us prove it” was a popular theme. While one naive boast read, 
“Oriole Engines-Built in Baltimore, Will Run Anywhere,” this ad quietly offered, “Engine 
shipped for as long a trial as you want. Satisfactory service guaranteed.” 


Mr. Sunewill B. Enangel, inventor of Gasomite, or intensified gasolene. We momentarily Al | A N i IC 
expect to hear the report of his last experiment. 
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When I saw the Bolger article in the 
February 15th issue talking about a cruise 
with no engine, it brought back a great mem- 
ory. I thought I would share it with you. Now 
this all happened about 30 some years ago so 
some of the details are fuzzy, and since I am 
not a professional I am not going to look up 
the timing or the facts. I am just going with 
my memory. 

In my mid youth some Minnesota 
friends and I got to sail in the SORC. After 
some experience we found we could show up 
on the docks in Miami and find a boat that 
needed crew for the Miami to Nassau race. 
This particular year Bob and I got on a 
Canadian boat, some 33’ with a crew so inex- 
perienced that Bob and I were made watch 
captains. We had to explain to the owner cap- 
tain the most efficient way to cross the Gulf 
Stream (or at least what we thought was the 
most efficient way). 

I should note that Bob was a pilot for 
Norwest Airlines and my wife was a flight 
attendant (or stewardess back then) so we 
could fly practically free and other people 
thought we knew what we were doing. 

The race over was just not a lot of fun 
and we must have finished badly, a 33-footer 
is not the best boat for that race. But we made 
it to Nassau. I don’t remember a lot of the 
next week in the sun for that year but I can 
remember seeing snow flakes at the dock one 
year and lighting Ted Turner’s cigar at the 
airport the first year we went. 

To finally get to the point of the story, 
the best benefit of racing to Nassau is that 
when the racing is over all the owners jump 
on a plane and fly home and no one wants to 
sail the boats back. All the professional cap- 
tains are short-handed so we had a good 
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A Different Cruise 
Without an Engine 


By Chuck Sautter 


selection of neat boats to crew coming back 
to Florida. Bob and I got on a boat called Bay 
Bea. She was by far the neatest boat of the 
year. She was owned by Pat Haggerty, the 
owner of Texas Instruments, and was a wood 
(West System™ laminate) 40’, tiller steered, 
center boarder. I think she was built by 
Palmer Johnson in Wisconsin just for the 
SORC. How COOL. 

There was the paid captain, his girl, plus 
Bob and me on a 40’ racing boat. Oh, note 
that the “girl” was a very qualified sailor, she 
hooked up with the captain so she could sail 
on good boats and she knew what she was 
doing. When the captain said we could crew 
on the boat back he did mention that the 
engine was frozen up so we had no power. 
We could care less. We would be cruising 
without power (the memory jog). 

When we left Nassau the weather was 
cool and the wind about 15kts. just off our 
nose. We got to know the boat and settled in 
for a bit of a slog. We were going to stop at 
one of the islands on the way back but dark- 
ness came before we got there and we lost 
the last of our battery juice. We did have a 
handheld VHF and were trying to hook up 
with some other returning boats. It was so 
strange to be staring out into the pitch black 
trying to find the other boats, they said they 
had all their lights on, including the emer- 
gency strobes, but we could not see them. We 
obviously were not where we thought we 
were. 
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I was still smoking in those days and I 
had one cigarette left so while we were still 
searching on a broad reach I went below to 
get it. As I stepped back up on deck Bob said 
“get down,” luckily I dropped immediately. 
The boom of that 40-footer under full main 
came flying across the cockpit. If I had been 
standing there the boom would have either 
killed me outright or thrown me so far into 
the water they would have never found me 
without an engine or lights. The captain (at 
the helm) said, “I guess it jibed,” and that 
was that. I thanked Bob and smoked my last 
cigarette. 

We anchored for the night. Now usually 
when you are sailing back a lot of boats will 
meet up at one of the islands and party for a 
few days and that was kinda our plan. At 
dawn’s early light we looked around and saw 
no other boats, the wind was building, and 
the captain says, “Lets go.” Now this is not 
up for discussion, The captain says, we do, 
believe me we didn’t even think to say any- 
thing different. We were not friends with the 
captain, we were like a necessary nuisance, 
he didn’t dislike us, we were just there as 
doubtful help. So shortly we were beating 
out of the bay with the spray coming over the 
bow as the boat slammed into the seas. The 
sea was covered with whitecaps. 

The captain’s girl was below making 
breakfast. She popped up and said, “Well, 
there goes the bacon,” and tosses the remains 
overboard. A few minutes later she popped 
up, “Well, there goes the eggs,” and those 
remains follow overboard. We were heeled 
over so far that the stove gimbals failed. 
“Anybody want some bread?” YOU BET! 

Once we beat out of the bay we could 
reach off for the next turn and things quieted 
down. We all took turns “driving” and at one 
point a Coast Guard four engine patrol plane 
came over us at about 800’, no doubt check- 
ing us out for contraband. 

The turn for Miami put us on a broader 
reach and as it got dark the captain said, “You 
guys have the first watch,’ and they went 
below. I wish I could convey what is like to 
hold the tiller of a 40’ boat rushing toward 
Miami in 5’ seas in the dark. The rhythm you 
pick up, the sounds and sights, the stars, the 
lights of big freighters moving up and down 
the Gulf Stream, the first glow of the main- 
land on the horizon. It does stick with you. 

When we came back on deck in the 
morming we were just outside Miami and 
starting up the river. Remember, we did not 
have an engine and now no radio. With only 
the main up the captain sailed up to a bridge 
and then jibed and tacked until the bridge 
opened and then sailed through. This hap- 
pened three or four times. We had to warn 
some boats off, explaining we had no power. 
Some offered a tow but the captain declined. 
When we reached the dock he laid the boat 
gently up against the pier like he did it every 
day. We called customs and they came and 
cleared us through. We went home like we 
did that every day. 

Notes: All of Haggerty’s boats were 
called Bay Bea, this one was never as com- 
petitive as hoped but what a thrill to sail it, 
the tiller was easy to control the centerboard 
a bear. The calculator chips had hidden navi- 
gation formulas in them that only Haggerty 
could access in order to navigate with Loran. 
Our captain going over had a Loran and it 
took him hours to come up with a position 
neither of us had the slightest confidence in, 
GPS is so easy now.. 


Native American 
Watercraft 
Heritage 


By Bob Dalley 


Monteiths Geography textbook of 1873, 
page 32, describes Indians as savages and 
white men as geniuses. It’s a good thing 
canoeists and people using kayaks did not 
pay attention to their textbooks. In the field 
of small craft marine architecture, for exam- 
ple, Native Americans pioneered some of the 
most sophisticated material and design appli- 
cations in small craft history. A number of 
these time-tested designs were so advanced 
we still recognize them today as state-of-the- 
art in canoe and kayak engineering. 

There is evidence that Native Ameri- 
cans used small craft to cross from Asia to 
Alaska, populating North and South 
America. Settlements were located generally 
along waterways resulting from the need for 
food, water, travel, wood, and trade. As a 
result of these water adjacent communities, 
five watercraft technology systems were 
deployed each adhering to the environmental 
restraints of the particular region. 


Dugouts 

Don’t get the wrong idea when you see 
those 35’ plus dugouts on display at the 
Cherokee Museum and the University of 
Tennessee Museum. These boats were not 
state-of-the-art in speed and performance. 
These boats were poled work boats used for 
trade and group transportation. A 10’ dugout 
unearthed during the construction of the 
Wallenpaupack Dam in Pennsylvania was 
sleek, fast, and required advanced skills to 
handle. This boat was probably a Shawnee 
built boat used on the Wallenpaupack Creek. 
Western Carolina University’s Mountain 
Heritage Center has in its collection a similar 
dugout. 

The mother of all dugouts: California 
Native Americans used giant redwood trees, 
(always a downed tree) for boats. How 
would you like to hollow out one of these 
industrial strength models? As soon as 
Native Americans could get their hands on 
European metal tools, they traded for them. 
Carving a boat was much faster then burning 
a boat hollow. 

Lewis and Clark commissioned six 
dugouts for their exploration west. They 
were built at Harpers Ferry and shipped to 
the Ohio River for transportation west by 
river boat. The great Cherokee warrior 
Dragging Canoe got his name by, you 
guessed it, dragging a dugout. 


Birch Bark Canoes 

Now here is the Cadillac of Native 
American marine technologies. When 
Europeans arrived in the 16th century they 
were stunned to find lightweight canoes that 
were faster and more maneuverable than 
their boats. Birch bark canoes which could 
be quickly fabricated (two days) could also 
carry heavier loads than their boats. Many 
times built by women, birch bark canoes 
were used for the Boston Tea Party to place 
the blame on the Indians. 

An elaborate frame was constructed 
with bark stretched over the frame, then 


sewed in place and glued. Birch bark boats 
got big, over 40’. These big boats were fast 
with eight or more paddlers. A two-man 
canoe could not keep up with one of the big 
birch bark canoes which were used in the 
Great Lakes and North Atlantic drainage 
areas. 

Birch bark canoes were used to harvest 
wild rice in the Midwest. Ojibwa canoe 
craftsman Fredy Goode, in a 2004 TV broad- 
cast, indicated, “Today each family has a car. 
In Ojibwa history each family had a canoe. 
We even used canoes to go south for the win- 
ter.” 

Plastic canoes built today still use the 
Penobscot sheer line, chine angle, and end 
profile of the birch bark canoe. Some com- 
promise modifications are made in today’s 
modern canoes in speed design to satisfy the 
amateur canoeist’s need for stability. 


Plank Boats 
Coastal California tribes used shells and 
other non-metallic sharp tools to fabricate 
planks which were used to build boats for use 
on the Pacific Ocean. These boats, as with 
many Native American watercraft, were 
appointed with impressive graphics. 


Skin (Hide) Boats And Kayaks 

Two types of animal hide boats were 
deployed by Native Americans. The bull boat 
was a round, one-man boat built by the 
Mandan and other western nations. It was 
propelled by a lightweight paddle. A shaft of 
wood was split at one end, a spacer spine 
inserted at the bottom of the split creating a 
triangle, with skin then stretched over the tri- 
angular frame. 

The Pacific North Western Nations, of 
course, built the kayak. A wood frame, some- 
times built from driftwood, had an animal 
skin stretched around the frame and sewed in 
place. Little has changed with the kayak 
design. As a matter of fact, flat water kayak- 
ing (sea kayaking), is the fastest growing 
sport in the world. Even the New Jersey 
Meadowlands Commission has provided a 
$415,000 grant to establish a canoe trail 
within sight of the Empire State Building to 
attract eco-tourism. 


Reed Boats 

Southwestern and South American 
nations strapped cane together in the shape of 
a canoe, hopped on, and paddled away. Not 
fast, but easily built, these boats did the job. 
Today we call these boats “sit on top” 
kayaks. 

Native American watercraft designs 
were perfectly adapted to their environments. 
The designs and technology concepts were 
so good we still use many of them in today’s 
small craft. The world adopted the Native 
American sport of canoe racing in the 1920 
Olympics. It seems Native American recog- 
nition is sorely lacking in the field of small 
craft design and technology. Native 
American boat building exhibits can be stud- 
ied at the recently opened Museum of the 
American Indian in Washington, D.C. 

(The author, Robert L. Dalley is a 
Professor in Western Carolina University’s 
Engineering and Technology Department. 
Prototype boats he has designed and built 
have been subjects of recent TV broadcasts 
and articles in journals, technology associa- 
tion conferences, and boatbuilding publica- 
tions, Professor Dalley holds B.S. and M.S. 
degrees from Bemidji State University.) 
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Jack Faatz’s 17’x4’ “Whitehall,” the Lori-B, shortly after her completion. (Jack Faatz 


photograph) 


You asked about my boating experience, 
so here it is, briefly. I have never put it down 
on paper before. I thought, why not, my kids 
would probably like to read it. 

When I was around 15 years old, a 
friend’s older brother acquired an old 
sailboat, a catboat about 14’ long. No sail. He 
made one out of light canvas. But it would 
really go. My friend and I had a lot of fun 
sailing it. I was hooked! 

A publishing company put out a magazine 
about every six months, on “How to Build 20 
Boats” with plans. I bought one and wound 
up building a 14 canvas kayak. Not like 
canoes of that period, just a light frame, with 
airplane dope. The canvas shrunk up tight as 
a drum head. Made a real nice boat, cost me 
$10 (1939) for the boat, $8 for paint, and $15 
for a double blade paddle. 

My next “How to Build 20 Boats” had 
plans for the 30’ Jack Hanna Tahiti ketch and 
a story about sailing to Tahiti and back. 
Probably from California. That was for me. 
World War II was on and the draft was 
getting close to me, so my young 19-year-old 
mind had it all figured out. I would join the 
Navy for six years. In that time I would save 
money to build the ketch and learn 
navigation. I had it all figured out. Then 
wouldn’t you know, a pretty young thing 
came along and torpedoed all my plans. No 
regrets. 

About 15 years later, with wife and four 
children, we bought a home on a large lake in 
Lakeland, Florida. I bought an old 28’ E- 
Scow with no mast. So I made a 32’ mast and 
what a time I had learning to sail on such a 
wild boat. Such fun. 

After several more sailboats I was getting 
too big around the middle and heard that 
rowing was one of the best exercises. I had 
designed and built one “pig,” but I wanted to 
design and build a good rowboat. I am a 
craftsman. Worked with my hands all my life. 
I took Rudder magazine and one time they 
had some sketches of old boats Sears & 
Roebuck used to sell. One appealed to me. 
Back then rowing was not very popular and I 
did not know of Mystic Seaport Museum or 
where to get plans for a good rowboat. A 
friend gave me some pointers on entry and 
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One Man’s Boats 


Jack Faatz Letter to Sharon Brown 


delivery in water and I carved out a half- 
model. Then he took the lines off and drew 
me a set of plans. Would you believe it, I 
reinvented the Whitehall! Since then I have 
seen pictures of many Whitehalls in 
WoodenBoat and other places. They vary 
somewhat, so my Whitehall is as much 
Whitehall as any of them, 17’ long and 4 
beam. I have since added daggerboard, well, 
and mast. It sails very well with a little 75 sq. 
ft. Moth sail and goes close to hull speed with 
a little 2hp outboard. It also takes heavy 
weather very well. 

I wanted a boat I could leave on the dock 
so it would be easy for me to take it out. So I 
strip planked it with 1/4” cedar, covered the 
outside with about 1/16+” glass, removed all 
the mold frames, and covered the inside with 


1/16+” glass. It sat out on the lake for about 
eight years before we moved to Tennessee. It 
is now under cover, and looks as good now as 
it did when new. A very strong boat. Because 
of my old age and interest in my Wee Lassie 
canoe, I would like to sell the Whitehall. If 
you know anyone interested: $2,500 with sail 
rig and galvanized trailer. 

I have also built stitch and tape two 
double paddle canoes, my design, and a 15’ 
light row boat. I really enjoy boatbuilding. I 
also enjoyed rowing the Whitehall when we 
lived on the lake. 

I wanted to do some salt water sailing. We 
lived only 75 miles from the Gulf, so I bought 
an old cruising sloop, 26’ plus 3’ bowsprit, 8’ 
beam, drawing 3’10” water. The inside was 
pretty well rotted out. I built V-berths, 
combination sofa and bunk, and table. I was 
told it was a Jack Hanna design. It must have 
had a low profile sail at one time because it 
was too tender to sail with any confidence. I 
added 300 Ibs. of steel punching to the bilge 
and covered them with plastic resin. Still too 
tender, so I cut out a piece of the deadwood 
about 12” x 18” and it was 4” thick. I bought 
scrap lead and poured in 400 Ibs. That did it. 
It would trim and sail beautifully. I loved that 
old boat. The highlight of my life was a three- 
week sail to Key West and back. Even got 
lost out in the Gulf. I kept her log book. Much 
experience. My son took a job working at the 
local marina and lived on it for about six 
months. 

You know, you don’t just step off a pier 
into a 30 lb. boat 13’6” long with less than a 
2’ beam. So now, with my 83-year-old body, 
I find it hard getting in and out of my Wee 
Lassie. Don’t know how much longer I can 
do it, but I have had a lot of fun with boats. 

That is the gist of my boating. Hope it 
tells you what you wanted to hear. Of course, 
you can imagine all the many details I went 
through over the years. 

Sincerely, 

Jack 
P.S. I have been to four mess-abouts; two to 
Cedar Key and hope to go again this year. 
P.P.S. I went to Mystic Seaport twice, even 
rented a rowboat from a pretty blond at the 
Boathouse, wonder if that was you, some 
years ago? 


Solstice 
and 
Equinox 
Join CROPC 


Two new rowing boats, Solstice and 
Equinox, joined the Connecticut River Oar 
and Paddle Club’s fleet of traditional boats 
on a drizzly October 30 morning at christen- 
ing ceremonies on the river under the I-95 
Baldwin Bridge. The 17’ boats are modified 
gunning dories, originally designed as stable 
and seaworthy platforms for waterfowlers. 

Given the class name of Atlantic 17 by 
designer-builder Jon Persson of Centerbrook, 
the club vessels were finished out by volun- 
teer club members including George Spragg, 
David McCulloch, John Stratton, Carlos 
Fernandez, Henry Maciak, Suzanne Howard, 
and Geoff Conklin. They add versatility to 
the cruising fleet built by the club over the 
past ten years, said Persson, who is chapter 
president. 

“These boats were designed for casual 
outings for one or two people on the river or 
open coastal waters,” said Persson. “They 
can deal with boat wakes and carry enough 
gear for camping, picnicking, or hiking on 
the river islands. We also tried to build in 
lightness so they could be handled easily 
when they’re ashore.” 

Their construction details incorporate 
subtleties suggested by club members and 
other open-water rowing enthusiasts. One 
visible example is the black nylon blocks 
drilled to provide options for comfortable 
oarlock placement for people of varying 
sizes. Lightweight foot stretchers are easily 
repositioned for one or two rowers and are 
wide enough to accommodate boots for the 
winter season. 

The first club-built vessel, completed in 
1990, is Current, a hard-chine, shallow V- 
bottomed gig of 21’x4’ rigged for a coxswain 
and four sweeps. The second, third and 
fourth boats (Freshet, Apogee, and Perigee) 
were launched in subsequent years. The three 
share the same fundamental hull design, 21’, 
double-ended with glued-lap construction, 
but have differing interiors which experiment 
with variables of comfort, lightness, and 
power. They can be pulled by one, two, or 
three rowers. 

The club boats have been on extended 
cruises down the Connecticut River as well 
as voyages across Long Island Sound, coast- 
wise from Old Lyme to Mystic, and around 
Cape Ann in the Blackburn Challenge. The 
boats also assist in youth educational pro- 
grams at the Groton Maritime Academy sum- 
mer programs, a local high school’s environ- 
mental club, Saybrook’s Maritime Education 
Network, and the annual Sail New London 
Boats, Books, and Brushes harbor events. 

Boating on the lower river and sound 
involves many different rowing environ- 
ments and the club has members with a wide 
range of skills and experience. We wanted to 
create small craft that virtually anyone could 
row with a short learning curve and lots of 
enjoyment. An afternoon row should be fun 
and interesting, not a fitness ordeal. The new 
boats, Solstice and Equinox, add an element 
of agility to our fleet. 


The two new Atlantic 17 class rowboats are redesigned, double-ended “gunning dories” mod- 
ified for lightness and ease of handling by rowers of varying skills. 


Under oars for the first time, the new boat appears lively and fast, with a good margin of safe- 
ty. 
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www.forteRTS.com 


Battens, Carbon Spars, Poles, Gaffs, Tiller Extenders 


Forte braided tubular tapered battens improve durability and save weight. Need new 
spars for accustom boat? Replacement spars for a current design? Call us for a quotation. 
You will be pleasantly surprised! Aerospace quality construction at affordable prices. 


NEW BEDFORD, MA. USA for info WWW.FORTERTS.COM contact@forterts.com 508-991-4828 


For those who are reading my words for 
the first time, I will give a short introduction. 
I write under the pen name of Mississippi 
Bob. I have been in the boating business 
since the mid-’50s. I was first in the Coast 
Guard. That was to be my higher education. 
I worked on a Mississippi river towboat for a 
short time before becoming a lock and dam 
operator. 

I didn’t get enough boats at work and 
started building boats as a hobby. Sometimes 
hobbies get out of control as my wife will 
attest to. Sixty-five boats later I am still at it 
and I still think of myself as an amateur 
builder. 

I have worked around a bit after retiring 
from the Corps of Engineers job. I have 
worked at a couple of our local marinas and 
more recently at some of the local sailboat 
shops. My last job was at The Northwest 
Canoe Company where we did a lot of repair 
work and some canoe building. We built 
canoes from 17’ to 24’. 

Most of the boats that I build are exper- 
iments. I have rarely built the same boat 
twice and a good number of them have come 
off my drawing board. My shop is a concrete 
block building in my back yard heated with a 
wood stove. I sometimes feel that I spend 
more time cutting firewood than I do build- 
ing. This building fits canoes quite well and 
sometimes a small rowboat or kayak. Any 
larger boats that I have built happened in our 
Minnesota summer in my garage. 

The name Mississippi Bob was hung on 
me by a friend who writes a lot of canoe 
books. I think he intended it to be humor but 
I rather liked the title and have been using it 
since. 

So now what’s happening at Bob’s 
Boats. You may have read about the gift boat 
that was given to me. That project is on hold. 
Later this spring I may get back to that one. 
Between the freeze up and New Year’s I was 
busy refinishing my fleet. Boats were com- 
ing and going pretty fast. Three solo canoes 
got sanded and repainted, gunwales got sand- 
ed and revarnished, then I stored all of them 
and started on the blue kayak. It got the same 
treatment. The shop then got cleaned and it 
was time to start building. 

I mentioned earlier that I fell in love 
with a New Jersey garvey. I started that boat 
and ran into trouble trying to make the sides 
bend. The sides were cut from 4mm plywood 
and a 7/8” square pine shear clamp was glued 
and nailed on. When I tried to bend this boat 
into shape I saw the mistake that I had made. 


Laying out side panels for the garvey. The 
pattern is made from construction felt. 
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In My Shop 


By Mississippi Bob Brown 


The sides would not bend properly. The 
chine got all wavy and I could not make it 
take the shape I wanted. Back to the drawing 
board. 

In my attempt to make a copy of 
Chapelle’s garvey I decided to make the 
sheer line curve downward towards both 
ends. I was trying to keep the same flat deck 
that was shown in the book. When the sheer 
clamp followed this curved line it forced all 
kinds of squiggles into the chine. 

I have, in the past, built several kayaks 
using this system and it worked well, but 
they all had a straight sheer clamp and this 
forced a good bit of lift at both ends. The 
downward curve that I had tried to build into 
the garvey could not be built the way I was 
trying to do it. I should have bought a couple 
of cypress boards from Robb White, they 
would have bent into shape. 

I decided that I would start over and do 
a boat of my own design. I had just read Jim 
Michalak's book on boatbuilding, quite good 
by the way, and I decided on a flat iron skiff. 
The last kayak that I built was really a very 
narrow flat iron skiff decked over. It was 
probably the easiest boat that I have ever 
built. I wanted a boat large enough to carry 
two that could be rowed or sailed. I also 
wanted a boat that could be car-topped so 
what I am building is really just a larger 
kayak. I am going to install a mast step, cen- 
terboard trunk, and rudder hardware. 


Second model. 


This boat will also have short wooden 
outriggers for the oars. I could probably pad- 
dle it like a kayak but I would need a 10’ pad- 
dle. I have been designing this boat as it gets 
built. I started with a one-sixth scale model. 
These are cheap. I wasn’t happy with the first 
one but the second one was just what I want- 
ed. The model had no bottom, that was a mis- 
take that would come back to plague me 
later. 

The wood I am using is a marine grade 
4mm plywood. It is a metric size so I could 
get both sides out of one sheet of plywood 
and with one splice the sides came out a bit 
over 16’. I joined the side panels with butt 
blocks also cut from 4mm stuff. Later I glued 
on sheer clamps made of 1/2” by 7/8” ash. 
The ash was scarfed and the splices ended 
forward of the butt blocks. I bent these sides 
around a temporary center form and tacked 
them to the real transom. They bent up just 
fine. I now had something that looked like a 
boat. 

At this point I had no pattern for the bot- 
tom, and the chines were a bit wavy and not 
at all symmetrical. I should have put a bot- 
tom on the model. I could probably have 
scaled it off the model anyway but I chose to 
run a chalk line down the center of the boat 
and measure out from this. 

The stern section of the bottom went on 
first. It took a bit of fitting but in the end it 
looked pretty fair. The bow section, being a 
lot smaller, went on without a hitch. Both 
bottom panels got wire tied to the sides and 
the boat got turned right side up so I could 
tape up the seams. I am a real believer in 
stitch and glue construction. 

I rolled the boat right side up and lev- 
eled it carefully. I then ran a string down the 
centerline to check the symmetry, then I was 
ready to mix epoxy. I primed the entire seam 
with unthickened epoxy, then mixed a few 
batches of epoxy with colloidal silica and 
thickened it to a peanut butter consistency. 
Using a rounded 1” wide paddle I laid in a 
fillet all the way around the seam. I immedi- 
ately applied a tape over this fillet that I 
made from bias cut 60z. fiberglass cloth. I 
like to do ail of these steps before the first 
layer begins to cure. 

Before I quite I covered the taped seam 
with peel ply in the area where the open 
cockpit would be. This would save much 
sanding later. The ends of the boat will be 
hidden under long decks so I'm not so fussy. 

My next update will cover my progress 
as the boat without a plan goes together. 


Gluing on the butt blocks on both sides in 
one operation. 


Side panels bent around the temporary form. 


Boat wired up and leveled. 


Fillets done on all main seams., Peal Ply cov- 


ering tape in the cockpit area. 


A Standstill 


Things have come to a standstill around 
my shop. A friend died and I was left in 
charge of her affairs. This included finding 
homes for several dogs and making the best 
use of all of her possessions. I was also left 
with a house that needed a lot of cleaning just 
to be sold. This all takes time. 

Then one day I went to St. Paul to buy 
some resin and visit my old friend and for- 
mer employer. I made a mistake on that visit 
of saying, “Call me if you get desperate.” 
About two weeks later he got desperate and 
now I’m back to work at North West Canoe 
Co. I have a talent that Al is happy to use. 

Somehow boat shops always seem to 
become boy’s clubs. Al’s shop is no different. 
We have folks dropping in all the time. It is 
hard to get the work out. Folks have boats 
that have been lying broken since fall and in 
mid-April they want them fixed, yesterday. 
To make sure that we stay behind our sched- 
ule we have a steady parade of people that 
think we are running a boys club. 

To add to all this I got a call from west- 
ern Wisconsin from a man who wanted me to 
fix his boat. Like a dummy I said to bring it 
by and I'd look at it. [now have a 17’ Correct 
Craft covered up in my back yard. It is a 
1961 wooden inboard ski boat not in bad 
shape for a 40-year-old wooden boat, but it 
does have a hole in the bottom about a foot 
long and 6” wide. Thank God the interior 
was stripped out before he left it at my place. 
I told him that it would be June before I 
could even look at it. 

I have a trip planned to Colorado soon 
to help a friend glass the bottom of a Skiff 
America that he is building. I will get back 
just in time to get ready for our Minnesota 
Messabout in early June. I had hoped to 
bring a new rowing boat there but that may 
not happen. I am thinking that maybe I'll just 
bring a couple of the older boats that I have 
so many of. 

The following week is Jim Michalak’s 
Rend Lake event and I hope to be there. I can 
tell already that it will be a busy summer. 


**“Every man shall give as he is able, 
according to the blessings of the 
Lord” (Deut 16:16) 


Needed: Boats and nautical gear 


Cruising Ministries 
6110 Florida Ave. 
New Port Richey, FL 34653 
cruisingministries @ hotmail.com 


Burt’s Canoes 


Traditional Wood/Canvas Canoes 


BURT LIBBY 2103 Hallowell Rd. 
(207) 268-4802 Litchfield, ME 04350 


COLUMBIA 
TRADING CO. 


BUY - SELL 
FREE BOOK 
CATALOG 


¢ Nautical Books 

e Ship Models 

e Marine Art & 
Antiques 


On Line Catalog: 
www.columbiatrading.com 


1 Barnstable Rd., Hyannis, MA 02601 
(508) 778-2929 Fax (508) 778-2922 
nautical @capecod.net 
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ALDEN OCEAN SHELL & STAR 
APPLEDORE POD 
TRINKA 8, 10 & 12 DINGHIES 
EASTERN 18 COMMERCIAL OB 
BRIDGES POINT 24 
THULE RACKS 
ROWING INSTRUCTION 
55 Spicer Ave., Noank, CT 06340 
(860) 536-6930 


KITTERY POINT TENDER 


10’ x 48” Handlaid Fiberglass Hull 
Traditional looking Yacht Tender 
Specially Designed for Ease of 
Rowing and Minimum Drag When 
Towing 
Row & Sail Models 


(BAY * MAINE BOATS) 


P.O. Box 631 * Kennebunkport, ME 04046 + 207/967-4298 
43° 20.9'N - 70° 28.7'W 


Everyone reading this article can see here why it's called a “tuckup”’. 


Taking shape: molds and stringers on the 
strongback. 


Life lessons about laps, if you get the curves 
right, things fit like a dream (still need some 
homemade “persuaders” until the epoxy joint 
hardens). 


14’ Picnic Cat 
17’ Sun Cat 
Other models 
in stock 


FERNALD’S MARINE 
On the River Parker 
Rt. 1A, Newbury, MA 01951 
(978) 465-0312 


99°99 


Pie 

Above and below: Even the most practiced 
eye needs a little help in crafting the perfect 
wineglass curve on the transom. 


There is nothing— absolutely nothing— 
half sO much worth doing 
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as simply messing about in boats. 


Simply Messing About In Boats 
Nautical Apparel @ Accessories 


from 
The Wind in the Willows 


The Design Works 
toll free 877-637-7464 
www.messingabout.com 


Look Out World! 


Reprinted from the Mainsheet, Newsletter 
of the Delaware River Chapter TSCA 


John Van Slembrouck of Stoney Creek 
Boat Shop is currently building a glued-lap 
Tuckup from Mystic plans. On his website 
www.stoneycreekboatshop.com he says, 
“Tm really excited about this boat! I’m 
building her from plans of two different tuck- 
ups, the Thomas M. Seeds and Spider, both 
well-known by Tuckup lovers. 

“This boat is to be a blend of both of 
these designs along with my own interpreta- 
tion. Building her glued-lap also lends a 
uniqueness to this Tuckup. I’m tempted to 
call her Spider Seeds to honor her predeces- 
sors, but likely she will be Vivace (very fast 
and lively). 

“As is the custom for this fancy racer, 
she will receive a flashy paint job, 160sf sail, 
and a barn door rudder displaying her name 
and logo.” 

The photos of John’s progress on the 
boat are from his online photo album, 
http://photobucket. 

Stoney Creek Wooden Boat Shop is 
located in the historic village of Stoney 
Creek in Rochester Hills, Michigan, directly 
behind the original one-room schoolhouse. 
John can be reached by e-mail at stoney- 
creek @ stoneycreekboat-shop.com. 


After the turnover, a new Tuckup takes the 
air. Just add water. 


Gluing and Clamping 
By Malcolm Fifer 


I recently read an article about glue film thickness. The writer 
claimed that if the film is not “thin” enough, the resulting joint would 
not be strong. During 50 years of woodworking I have always 
assumed that the pressure must not be too great or all the glue would 
be squeezed out. So I decided to run a test, which I do not claim was 
scientific, but I find the results interesting. 

I chose white oak because it has a reputation for being hard to 
glue, which I believe is because of its high acid content, and Weld- 
wood, a urea-formaldehyde resin. I really like Weldwood for boat- 
building as I tested it by gluing two pieces of marine ply together and 
totally immersing the sandwich for four months, at the end of which 
time I smashed it and the wood broke, not the glue joint. My idea was 
to try planed or straight off the table saw and light pressure or high 
pressure. 


per square inch pressure on the test samples. The samples on the right 
were clamped fairly tightly but not excessively because the surface 
area was so small it could misrepresent the type of pressure available 
with a larger joint. 


This shows the samples after seven days. 


Them days are gone forever! 


Sea Bright Dories 


The famous Sea Bright Dories (surf skiffs) are known all over 
the Atlantic Coast for their seaworthiness. 


No concern is better known or more favorably regarded as 
specialists in this line of boats than Nelson and Benson, Boat 
& Launch Builders at Sea Bright. 


Space does not permit full details, but will be glad to submit 
details on boats of this type. 


Nelson & Benson 
Sea Bright New Jersey 
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Here are the samples after smashing. 1: Sawn + Clamped — 30%; 
2: Planed + Clamped — 0%; 3: Sawn + Weighted — 100%; 4: Planed + 
Weighted — 70%. The percentage is a visual estimate of the amount of 
torn wood showing (the higher the number the better the joint). You 
will see that the only perfect result (the glue is stronger than the wood) 
was the version straight from the table saw combined with very little 
pressure, while the worst result was the planed finish combined with 
high pressure. 

Conclusion: Don’t plane your joints and apply very light clamp- 
ing pressure, which is certainly intuitive. If someone would like to try 
this with different wood and/or different glue, please email me your 
results at <msfifer@bellsouth.net> It is possible that a weaker wood 
might not be so demanding of gluing excellence, whereas I suspect 
that epoxy, with its famous gap-filling abilities, would be consistent 
with the results above. 


Sherpa 


A John Welsford design 
S’ Oo” x 4’ T ies 


‘Sherpa’, a new design by New Zealand boat designer John 
Welstord, combines easily-driven lines with a surprising 
amount of capacity; this is a big small boat. Oars, sail or 
power—all are satisfying experiences. 


Our kits are precision-cut by CNC routers from BS1088 ma- 
hogany plywood. Fastenings and fittings are bronze, stainless 
steel and nylon. They assemble easily on a furnished building 


jig, along with our illustrated building manual. 


Drop us a line or email for a free color brochure. 


KENT ISLAND 
BOAT WORKS 


www.kiboatworks.com 410-604-6268 
100 Pier Avenue, Ste. 2, Stevensville, MD 21666 
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SCOUNER PHIL BOLGER & FRIENDS, INC. 
ac ener BOAT DESIGNERS, PO BOX 1209, 


. - GLOUCESTER, MA 01930 
phe SO FAX 978-282-1349 


The wish list for this design was for an planking sheathed inside and out, canoe fash- 


elegant dayboat with a comfortable cockpit B olger On Design ion, would have made sense. 


located where four or five people wouldn’t She was to have had plenty of sail car- 


spoil the trim of the boat. She was to have a ried high (but with good reefed balance). Her 
lockable cuddy, mostly for shelter from a intended locality of use was the eastern shore 
shower and privacy for a portable toilet, but Chimera of Lake Michigan where I understand there is 


fit for an occasional overnight cruise with a lot of gentle weather. Nowadays I would 


picnic supplies. She was to be a good sailer C at-Yawl D ays ailer favor giving her a short gaff to reduce the 


including in light airs, with thoroughbred height of the almost 37’ mainmast. It would 


handling emphasized. Auxiliary power was be possible to shorten it at least 3’-4’ without 
to be minimal, just enough to creep into a losing much useful area at the narrow peak of 
marina berth. Cost within reason was not a LOA 24°9", LWL 23’5” the sail. A tabernacle to get the mast down 
consideration, but a minimum of upkeep Breadth 7°7” flat easily, without dockside help, would be 
time and handling stress was. Draft 2’6” / 4°9” nice, but they were very rare at the time this 
The idea was to sail with a tranquil _ Sail Area 320sf design was made and if suggested might 
mind and little time devoted to preparation Displacement 4,900 Ibs. have been vetoed as spoiling the clean effect 
and upkeep. The draft was not severely lim- Ballast 1,850 Ibs. of the unstayed mast. 
ited but was kept moderately shallow to The motor was specified as a 2hp 2- 
encourage sailing close to pleasant shores stroke, which would have moved her about 4 
and anchor in wading-draft. She was to have Construction was to have been frame- knots in dead calm and smooth water and 
enough fixed keel to put her ballast low (that less with a 1/4” glued strip core sheathed maneuvered her well enough. If she’d been 
is, to need less ballast than if it had been clos- with two courses of cold molded diagonal meant for some place with strong currents or 
er to the waterline). This keel also allowed planking to a total shell thickness of a full needed to drive to windward under power in 
her to sail to windward with her centerboard inch. She was not intended to be fiberglass strong winds, 6hp, or even 9.9hp would have 
all the way up. She could sail in on a shelv- sheathed as the intended builder considered been appropriate. Top speed with either 
ing shore with the board down until it that the glass didn’t produce a clean finish. would be about 6-1/2 knots or a trifle more, 
touched, with the ability to sail off with the Nowadays (the design was made in 1985) I but the bigger motor could be run at a qui- 
board raised more or less. Of course, her would have advised sheathing her and would eter, more economical rpm at that speed. The 
windward ability would be much improved have suggested that the glass sheathing made stem was designed to allow it. Four-stroke 
with the centerboard down. the cold-molded sheathing unnecessary. Strip now, of course. 


The hull was shallow-bodied and fine- 
lined with the easy hollow entrance suited to 
the prominent forefoot and the after quarters 
soft and well lifted with the transom almost 
triangular so that she could be sailed sharply 
heeled without cocking her stem up with a 
heavy helm resulting. But looking at this sail 
plan now, in the light of experience with sim- 
ilar rigs, I think she would have had a weath- 
er helm; the mainmast should have been fur- 
ther forward and the mast raked less and a 
broader rudder would have been an improve- 
ment. 

In an earlier era the combination of a 
deep cockpit (for comfort) with a low free- 
board (for elegance) would simply have 
meant that the cockpit would be open, 
drained to the bilge. The current approach 
would be a footwell drained (usually) much 
too low to the waterline. This was one of sev- 
eral designs which were supposed to have an 
overboard-drained seat level with the 
footwell in the form of an opening to the 
bilge. The opening could be closed with a 
hard hatch or a fabric cover to shed rain or if 
breaking seas were expected. It opened up 
for convenient stowage all the space under 
the cockpit seats. 

The client named her Chimera, perhaps 
an unlucky choice as one of its meanings is 
“a foolish fancy,” and she was never built. 
The design looks nice still in its conservative 
way, (meaning that it’s not a Birdwatcher rel- 
ative!). With a few changes as noted, I’d be 
happy to see it realized. Plans are available 
for $300 to build one boat, sent priority mail, 
rolled in a tube, from Phil Bolger & Friends, 
Inc., P.O. Box 1209, Gloucester, MA 01930. 
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Easiest Knot 
in the World 


Easiest Knot 
Twice 


Rolling Hitch 


Variations 
On the Easiest Knot 
In the World 


By Sam Chapin 


Yesterday I was tying up my boat to a 
rail and thought that the two half hitches that 
I was putting in was my favorite knot or at 
least the one that I tied without thinking 
about what knot will I use. You can tie it 
under tension and untie it under tension. Not 
so with the bowline. You need a slack line for 
both tying and untying. 

Take a round turn and you can hold a 
wild horse and then tie two half hitches. 

If the line you are tying up with is 
looong, maybe the anchor line, you can just 
double it up and tie about as easy as with a 
single line. 

When I teach reluctant sailing students 
(“Oh, I can’t tie knots!”’) I tell them “this is 
the easiest knot in the world tied twice in the 
same direction.” Then I tie the easiest knot in 
the world and challenge them to think of an 
easier knot. After they think about that a lit- 
tle, we go down a little further on the stand- 
ing part and tie it again in the same direction. 

I think a single half hitch would hold 
and the second one is to keep the first one 
tight. If you are tying with some new slip- 
pery stuff you may need three half hitches to 
keep them from slipping or to “back it up” 
with an overhand knot or a figure eight knot. 

Another fun thing to do with students is 
to pull the two half hitches down the stand- 
ing part a little so it is isolated visually. Now 
you can see it is a clove hitch on the standing 
part. Now they should know how to tie a 
clove hitch, too. The easiest knot in the world 
twice and in the same direction. 

Now we have edged up close to the 
rolling hitch. We should have stopped 
because the little brains are so full already, 
but just one extra turn on the first “easiest 
knot in the world” will get you the rolling 
hitch. After you put on the second of the eas- 
iest knots in the world, pull it tight and you 
have the magic of the knot that slides easily 
under you hand but it holds tight when you 
pull the line in the direction of the double 
turns. 

While we are talking about related 
knots, the buntline hitch is two half hitches 
tied backwards or toward the inside of the 
knot. The first crossover is done outside. The 
second crossover is inside and the end 
threaded through. That makes all the pressure 
on the knot transferred to the bitter end and 
clamps it so it won’t come loose. It will also 
be difficult to untie. Bring your knife. 


Two 
Half Hitches 


Round 
Turn 


A Long Line 
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Buntline Hitch 


First Turn of 
Buntline Hitch 


Pert Lowell, Co. Ine 
2 ls ps 


Builders of the famous Town Class sloop 
in wood or fiberglass as well as other 
custom traditional wooden boats since 


1934. 
Mast Hoops 


Mast Hoop Fasteners - Sail 
Hanks - Parrel Beads - 
Wood Cleats - Wood Shell 
Blocks - Deadeyes - 
Bullseyes - Custom Bronze 
Hardware 


Pert Lowell Co., Inc. 
Lanes End, Newbury, MA 01950 
(978) 462-7409 


Hansen & Company 
Builders of Practical & Impractical 
Boats 


Gloucester Gull Rowing Dories, 
Kayaks & Other Small Boats 
Dennis Hansen 207-594-8073 
P.O. Box 122 dgehansen @aol.com 
Spruce Head, ME 04859 


Builders & 
Restorers 


Reproduction of Charles Lawton 


10’ Yacht Tender 


Cedar on Oak 
Designed by Charles Lawton of 
Marblehead, MA, ca 1980. Built: 
C. Stickney, Boatbuilders Ltd. 1997 


C. Stickney Boatbuilders Ltd. 


HC 61 Box 1146, St. George, ME 04857 
(207) 372-8543 
email: woodboats@msn.com 
Wooden Boat Construction & Repair 


(607) 547-2658 
Tom Krieg's Boat Shop 


(At 6 Mile Point on West Lake Rd.) 
P.O. Box 1007 
Cooperstown, NY 13326 


Woodenboat Restoration & Rigging 


Cape Cod’s 
Sailing Headquarters 
& Wooden Boat Center 
*Established 1951* 


Proud Builders of 
Arey’s Pond Catboats 
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14” “CAT” 
12’ Kitten - 16’ Lynx 
20’ Cruising Cat 
Traditional elegance with a fiberglass 
hull, team trim & floorboards, all fittings 
solid bronze sitka spruce spars 


_ 


Box 222, 43 Arey’s Ln., (Off Rt. 28) 
So. Orleans, MA 02662 
(508) 255-0994 
http://www.by-the-sea.com/ 
areyspondboatyard 


Robb White 
& Sons, Inc. 


Custom Small Boats 
Forty Years 


P.O. Box 561 
Thomasville, GA 31799 


REDD’S POND BOATWORKS 


Thad Danielson 
1 Norman Street 
Marblehead, MA 01945 
thaddanielson@comcast.net 781-631-3443 888-686-3443 
Wooden Boat Building, Classic Designs 
Traditional Construction and Materials 


’ Happen Boat ComPANY 


Wooden Boat Construction o Repasr 


Experience the Original 


1888 N.J. Melon Seed 
W.P. Stevens ~ H.I. Chapelle 
Patience Launched June 2003 

Order yours now. 


11 Tibbetts Lane 
Georgetown, ME 04548 
207-371-2662 


Plans & Kits 


> _ ~ 
PIRAGUA 
14’ x 33” x 70 POUNDS 
$15 PLANS - $1 INFO ON 16 BOATS 


JIM MICHALAK 
118 E. RANDALL, LEBANON, IL 62254 


John Lockwood, Designer 
30-Year Wilderness Paddler 
Computer Design Pioneer 
15 Kits ¢ 5 Plan Sets 
Ultra-Light 

Stitch-n-Glue 

Best Kayak Kits 

Since 1986 


A_Top-Rated Sea Kayak 


The Coho: “Of all the boats I have reviewed, 
the Coho is my hands-down favorite.... 


I would recommend [her] to 
anyone, whether novice or ; 
an experienced paddler,” _ > 
£ mel sl 
7 


V.S.—Sea Kayaker Magazine 4 
Ke 
Oct. 1998 


Pygmy Boats Inc. 
For a Free Color Catalogue Write: PO Box 1529 ¥ Dept. 2.¥ Port Townsend, WA 98368 
(360) 385-6143 ¥ Read the Reviews of our kayaks at: www.pygmyboats.com 


THE SIMMONS 
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Classics of the North Carolina coast from Sea-Skiff 18 Sea-Skiff 20 Sea-Skiff 22 
the sounds to the Gulf Stream. pictured twice that size 20% bigger than 
2 : e 177317 x3’7” e 19’4” x 76” e 20 
Outstandingly seaworthy, 30 mps with low . . © 21°6” x 3’8” 

power, light, simple (flat laps, straight * 5° draft * 10° draft 55 
* 20-40 HP * 50-70 HP Vie arate 
planks). plywood lapstrake, construction. 


Detailed plans and directions; no lofting. - Plans -S40 US + Plans-$55US 70-90 HP 
e cabin versions 
sketched 


* Plans - $55 US 
Cape Fear Museum Associates ¢ 814 Market St. ¢ Wilmington, NC 28401 ¢ 910-341-4350 


Information packet - $1 


WESTON FARMER 
BUILDING PLANS & ARTICLE REPRINTS 


BUILD A WESTON FARMER CLASSIC DESIGN. 15 plans available for the amateur boatbuilder 
from 10’ launch IRREDUCIBLE to famous 32’ blue-water ketch TAHITIANA. Send $2 for catalog 
defining specs, plans, contents, prices, etc. 


READ & ENJOY A WESTON FARMER BOAT STORY. We have 20 article reprints on small 
boat designs written through the years by E. Weston Farmer, N.A., considered by many to have 
been one of the outstanding marine writers of all time. Delightful reading for only $1 per page. All 
articles include line drawings, offsets, etc. that you can use. Send $2 for catalog listing. 


WESTON FARMER ASSOCIATES 
7034-D Hwy. 291, Tum Tum, WA 99034 


LF 


& SAVE 


Visit our HUGE website: 
www.Glen-L.com/AM 


¢ Hundreds of boat designs you can 
build! 

¢ Full size plans & kits 

¢ Online ordering: supplies, epoxy, 
fastenings, hardware & more! 

¢ Free online how-to info 

¢ Free online catalog or send $9.95 for 
hard copy 


Glen-L Marine Designs 
P.O. Box 1804/AM55 
9152 Rosecrans Ave. 

Bellflower, CA 90707-1804 
562-630-6258 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
Over 200 designs. Famed Atkin double- 
enders, traditional offshore and coastal 
cruising yachts, rowing/sailing dinghies, 
utilities, and houseboats. $10 U.S., $15 
Canada, $18 overseas airmail. Payment: U.S. 
dollars payable through a U.S. bank. 


ATKIN DESIGNS 
P.O. Box 3005M, Noroton, CT 06820 
apatkin @ aol.com 
www.atkinboatplans.com 


WEE PUNKIN 
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“Wee Punkin” has traditional good looks, is 
fun to build from inexpensive materials, and 
her performance will delight you. Innovative 
foam core deck and ample flotation make her 
extra safe and comfortable. She is ideal for 
children if they can get her away from dad. 
Truly a breakthrough in small boat design. Hit 
of the Port Townsend Wooden Boat Festival. 
No lofting. Plans with full size station patterns 
and detailed instructions, $36. SASE for more 
info. 


GRAND MESA BOATWORKS 
15654 57-1/2 Rd., Collbran, CO 81624-9778 


The Best 
Boats 


You Can 
Build. 


For a free catalog of boat kits, plans, and 
boatbuilding materials, contact: 


Chesapeake Light Craft 


1805 George Ave. Annapolis, MD 21401 
410 267 0137 
info@clcboats.com 


www.cicboats.com 


DU CKWORKS 


BOAT BUILDERS SUPPLY 


e plans 
e hardware 


e custom sails 
e epoxy/supplies 

i e sailmaking supplies 
e tools and MORE 


low prices, fast service 
www.duckworksbbs.com 


Unique Wood-Strip 
Performance, Sea Kayaks 


Kits, Plans & 
Finished Boats 


Send $3 for a catalog to: 
Nick Schade 
Guillemot Kayaks 
Apt. M, 824 Thompson St. 
Glastonbury, CT 06033 
ph: 860-659-8847 


http://www. KayakPlans.com/m 
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Bobcat 1273” x 6’0” 
Designer Phil Bolger and builder Harold Payson have 


developed a tack-and-tape multi-chine version of the 
classic catboat that puts the charm and performace of this 


famous type within the reach of home builders with a 
minimum investment in time and money. 


PLEASE SEND ME: UO Complete construction plans and instructions for 
$40 OQ Study plan packet for Bobcat and 36 other easy-to-build Instant 
Boats for $5 

BOOKS: U /nstant Boats, $16 UO Build the New Instant Boats, $19.95 UW How 
to Build Your Own Boat, $20 UO Build the Instant Catboat, $12.95 UW How to 
Build the Gloucester Light Dory, $7.95 1 Keeping a Cutting Edge: Saw Filing, 
$7.95 O) Boat Modeling with Dynamite Payson, $19.95 U) Bolger’s 103 Small 
Boat Rigs, $28.95 Oi Boat Modeling the Easy Way, $19.95 Add $1 S&H 


Name 
Street 
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Harold H. Payson & Co. 


Dept. MB, Pleasant Beach Road ¢ South Thomaston, ME 04858 
207-594-7587 


SWIFTY 12 


A light- Br rene 

weight, 

sturdy 

wooden 

beauty 

anyone can 

build from 

our pre- 

assembled 

kit. Price, = 7 
including sail, $975. Catalog of 13 kit 
designs handcrafted in Vermont, $5. Two- 
hour demonstration video, $23. 


SHELL BOATS 
561 Polly Hubbard Rd., St. Albans, VT 05478 
(802) 524-9645 
www.by-the-sea.com/shellboats 


My Wooden Boat!...On-Line 
Forum...Calendar of Events 

... school Courses...Books... 

Boat Plans...and more! \ 


www.woodenboat.com 


ET KayakCraft 
Kayak alt by Ted Moores 
Learn from a master! 
Ted Moores has been 
building and teaching 
in the art of strip- 
construction for years. 
The book includes 
four Steve Killing 
designed kayaks. It’s 

packed with Ted’s tips and 
techniques, so results will be great. 
185 pgs., softcover 

$19.95 + $4.50 postage 


The WoodenBoat Store 
P.O. Box 78 
Brooklin, ME 04616 ZS 


www.woodenboatstore.com 
Call toll free 1-800-273-7447 


Small-Craft & Cruising Sails 
ER 


Bermudan, gaff, gunter, lug, sprit, etc. 
for skiffs or schooners 


Aerodynamic designs in ~*) 
cream, tanbark, white 


www.dabblersails.com 


a") 
Photos, quotes at < 
= 


e-mail - dab @crosslink.net 
ph/fax 804-580-8723 

or write us at PO Box 234 
Wicomico Church, VA 22579 


Hopkins, sole prop 


CONRAD NATZIO 
BOATBUILDER 


A range of small 
craft plans for 
very easy home 

building in 
plywood 


For details, visit the website: 
www.broadlyboats.com/sections 


or contact: 
CONRAD NATZIO BOATBUILDER 
The Old School, 
Brundish Road, WOODEN 
Raveningham, scene 
Norwich, NR14 6NT 
U.K. 
Tel/Fax: 01508 548675 


A How to Build 
low TO Burp 
Giep-Larsraaxe | Glued-Lapstrake 

Wooven Boats 

Wooden Boats 

by John Brooks and 
Ruth Ann Hill 
Yow’ ll understand just 
what you need to do, to 
build a terrific boat. A 
boat that is lightweight, 
forever appealing to the 
eye, a boat that doesn’t 
leak and doesn’t require much upkeep. 
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288 pgs, hardcover 

$39.95 + $5.50 shipping (US) 

The WoodenBoat Store, PO Box 78 
Naskeag Rd, Brooklin ME 04616 
www.woodenboatstore.com 
Toll-Free 1-800-273-7447 
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DRAKETAIL 


MODELS THAT REALLY SAIL 
Rubber Band & Sail Powered Kits 


Pre-Shaped & Drilled Parts 
Brass, Copper & Stainless Hardware 


Great Fun in Pool, Pond, or Sea- Order Yours Today 


Order #800-533-9030 (U.S.) VISA/MC accepted 
Other Kits & Plans Available, catalog $1.0 


SEAWORTHY SMALL SHIPS 
Dept. M, PO Box 2863 
Prince Frederick, MD 20678, USA 


Visit our Home Page at 
http://www.seaworthysmallships.com 


Building 
Small Boats 
by Greg Rossell 


BUILDING 
SMALL Boats 


Traditional lapstrake 
and plank-on-frame 
construction methods 
are featured in this 
thorough yet reader- 
friendly book. 


278 pgs., hardcover 
$39.95 + $5.50 postage 


The WoodenBoat Store 
P.O. Box 78 A 
Brooklin, ME 04616 ) 


www.woodenboatstore.com 
Call toll free 1-800-273-7447 


MAINE COAST LUMBER, INC. 


17 White Birch Lane 
York, ME 03909 
(207) 363-7426 
(800) 899-1664 
Fax (207) 363-8650 
M-F 7am-5pm 


4 Warren Ave. 
Westbrook, ME 04902 
(207) 856-6015 
(877) 408-4751 
Fax (207) 856-6971 
M-F 7:30am-4:30pm 
Saturday 8am-12pm 


HARDWOOD LUMBER ¢ SOFTWOOD LUMBER °¢ 
HARDWOOD PLYWOODS ¢ MELAMINE ¢ MDF e 
MARINE PLYWOODS ¢ MDO ¢ PARTICLE BOARD ¢ 
SLATWALL ¢ LAMINATE ¢ EDGE BANDING * VENEER « 
HARDWOOD MOLDINGS ¢ CUSTOM MILLING 


We Deliver 


ME, NH, VT, MA, RI 


www.mainecoastlumber.com aoe 
email: info@mainecoastlumber.com We ship UPS 


UNSCREW-UMS™ 
broken-screw 
extractors 


Remove damaged 

fastenings. Minimal 

damage to wood. 

Hollow tool uses 

stub as guide. Sizes %& 

to remove screws from No. 2 
to No. 24, lags, nails, and drifts. 


T&L TOOLS 
24 Vinegar Hill Rd., Gales Ferry, CT 06335 
Phone: 860-464-9485 « Fax: 860-464-9709 
unscrew-ums@tltools.com 


www.titools.com 


GAMBELL & HUNTER 
Sa SeEns 


Rigging 4 
16 Limerock St., Camden, ME 04843 


(207) 236-3561 
www.gambellandhunter.com 


Quality Cedar Strips 
MAS Epoxy 
Supplies - Tools 


CANOE, Kayak & Rowinc Boat Kits 


= use NEWFOUND 


603-744-6872 
www.newfound.com - 


Sheaves for new build or refit 
mastheads, blocks, boom ends 
ZEPHYRWERKS 
Port Townsend, WA 
tel: 360-385-2720 
email: edo@cablespeed.com 
www.zephyrwerks.com 


ATLANTIC WHITE CEDAR 


Boat grade rough sawn flitches in stock. 
Most are 16’ long 4/4 to 8/4 thick. 
New supply ready to ship. 

Call or write for info. 


J.D. ENGLAND CO. 
1780 Remlik Dr., Urbanna, VA 23175 
(804) 758-2721 


Introducing The System Three SilverTip Marine Epoxy Series: 


* Silvertip 
Marine FOOxIes 
Are Fasy fo Use 
and Deliver 
Fxceptional 
won te eee MESUILS,77 


Application Specific. No More Guesswork. 


Professional boatbuilder Jason Cajune knows a lot about wooden boat construction. 


is, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 


©2005 System Three Resin: 


Jason uses our new line of ready to use, application specific epoxies, The SilverTip Marine Epoxy Series. 

The SilverTip Series are five products, each engineered for a particular job. No more messy, unpleasant fillers. 
No more guesswork and wasted time - just easy to use epoxies that simplify construction and give exceptional results 
each and every time. Get your $ 25.00 SilverTip Trial Kit at systemthree.com so you can experience and test 
these high performance epoxy products. Included in the kit is a $10.99 coupon redeemable towards a future pur- 


chase of SilverTip Products. Pros like Jason Cajune are using SilverTip Marine Epoxies - shouldn’t you? 


Find out more about Jason's 
designs at montanaboatbuilders.com. 
Photos by Dusan Smetana. 


Find a dealer near you, call: 1.800.333.5514 or visit: systemthree.com 


MetiWeld 
Silvervip 


QuikFair GelMagic 


EZ-Fillet 


Boatbuilding Supplies 


STRIP * STITCH & GLUE * PLYWOOD & FIBERGLASS CONSTRUCTION 


SU OULUMAREE epoxy resin 


Simple 2:1 mix ratio * Available in 1.5 qt.-15 gal. units 
Fast, med, slow hardeners for use in temperatures 
as low as 35°F 


3 Gal. Unit $147.00 


FIBERGLASS CLOTH ¢ TAPES « MATS « ROVINGS « KNITS 


¢ REICHOLD Polyester Resins (gals, pails, 


drums) 
¢ NESTE GelCoats A 
¢ Sikaflex Urethane Sealants 
¢ Gloucester Marine Paints (40-50% discount) 
e 2 part Urethane Pour Foam 


Microballoons ¢ Silica Powder * Wood 
Flour Pigments ¢ Milled & Chop Fibers ¢ 
Squeegees Syringes ¢ Brushes ¢ Rollers ¢ 

Paper Pots * Gloves Coveralls « And More 


LOW Silicon Bronze Wood Screws 
a Nails & Stainless Fasteners 


Top Quality Products * Competitive Prices * Fast Knowledgeable Service 
All items in stock and ready for immediate shipment. 


FIBERGLASS SUPPLY 


SUPPLYING QUALITY MATERIALS TO BOAT OWNERS, 
HULL FINISHERS AND BOATYARDS FOR OVER 20 YEARS. 


P.O. Box 399, E. Longmeadow, MA 01028 
Fax (413) 736-3182 - www.mertons.com 


ci , 800-333-0314 


Atlantic White Cedar 


Custom cut to your specifications from our own 
logs which we bring up from Florida. Lengths up 
to 24’. 


Cypress and other species available upon request. 


Woodcraft Productions Ltd. 


P.O. Box 17307 
Smithfield, RI 02917-0704 
Tel (401) 232-2372 ¢ Fax (401) 232-1029 


CUT COPPER CLENCH NAILS 
Pure half hard hand drawn copper made 
on old Atlas company machines. 

3 diameters: 1/16”, 3/32”, 1/8” 

11 sizes: 3/4” to 1-3/8” 

For sample packet & information send $3 
To order call 603-433-1114 or write 


STRAWBERY BANK MUSEUM 


P.O. Box 300, Portsmouth, NH 03802 


MATSUSHITA 


Carbide-Tipped Blades 
Smoothest cuts. Thinnest kerf. Least power. 
“..much better than any other circular saw 
blade I ever used” (Robb White). “Cuts better 
than blades costing three times as much” (Mac 
McCarthy, Feather Canoes). “I’ve fallen in 
love with the 7-1/4” Matsushita blade” 
(Thomas Firth Jones). 

Best Buy: 7-1/4” comb., 1/16” kerf, $26 ppd 


Check or M.O. to: 


DAVE CARNELL 


322 Pages Creek Dr. 
Wilmington, NC 28411-7850 (910) 686-4184 
<davecarnell @ec.rr.com> 


456 Fuller St. 
NS Ludlow, MA 021056-1309 


S Sy, —o | 
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Award Winning Dealer 9hp-500hp Diesels 
ae? Full Parts Inventory 
SISPRINGFIELD FAN CENTERBOARD COMPANY a 


Orr’s Island, ME 04066 


YANMAR 


Diesel Power 


(800) 339-6777 


(207) 833-5852 
T 
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E-mail: oibw @ gwi.net 
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Wood Canoe 
Hardware 


CANOE HARDWARE 


1/2”, 11/16”, 7/8” Canoe Tacks; 3/8” Oval 

Brass Stem Bands; Clenching Irons; 3/16” 

Bronze Carriage Bolts; Canoe Plans; Clear 
White Cedar. Price List Available. 


NORTHWOODS CANOE SHOP 
Ph: (888) 564-1020 
Fax: (207) 564-3667 
Web: www.woodencanoes.com 


“Ocean Planet” 


the only all American-made Open 60 


Phoenix Resins/MAS Epoxies is a proud sponsor of 


“Ocean Planet” 


Phoenix Resins, Inc. 2615 River Road #3A Cinnaminson, NJ 08077 
1-888-627-3769 www.masepoxies.com E-mail - masepoxies@aol.com 


Ocean Planet, September 14, in a spirit of remembrance, perserverance and 
solidarity for the tragedies of Sept. 11. Photo by Latitude 38 


Boaters’ Cards and Stationery 
Business card size with a wood engraving of your boat printed 
on the front. Your contact info on the back. 

See web page—www.ironworksgraphics.com/iwgstationery.html 


Drawing /Notecards of Your Boat 
A pencil drawing of your boat, suitable for framing, and 50 
notecards with the drawing. Makes a great gift! -S150 
See web page—www.ironworksgraphics.com/boatdrawings.html 


LS. Baldwin Box 884 Killingworth, CT 06419 


William Clements 
Boat Builder 
Since 1980 


Maine Craftsmanship at its finest. 
Surprisingly affordable. Most 


shipped UPS. Write for free 
catalog. 


* MWe TENA, 


Orono, ME 04473 
(207) 866-4867 


P.O. Box 87 
No. Billerica, MA 01862 
Telephone (978) 663-3103 
<bill@boatbldr.com> 
<www.boatbldr.com> 


WOOD BOAT and CANOE 
RESTORATION SUPPLIES and TOOLS 


U.S. MADE SILICON BRONZE WOOD SCREWS 
MAS EPOXY ** TARGET COATINGS 
CANOE CANVAS ** TRADITIONAL CANVAS FILLER 
BRASS CANOE TACKS & STEMBANDS 


AND MORE!! 


For free catalog call (800) 896-9536 


GOT A PRODUCT SMALL BOAT 
OWNERS / BUILDERS CAN USE? 


HERE’S A PLACE TO LET 4,000 
SUBSCRIBERS KNOW ABOUT IT 


ONLY $22.50 PER ISSUE 


CALL BOB HICKS AT (978) 774-0906 
7-10AM FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


Classified Marketplace 


BOATS FOR SALE 


‘78 Drascombe Dabber, 2nd owner, built in 
England, all fg, w/teak trim, length 16’, beam 
5°10”, all bronze fittings, retractable hinged cb, 
draft board up 8”, down 36”, weight compl w/sail- 
ing gear 550lbs, mooring, trailerable boat cover 
w/fg supports, Bowsprit & bumkin are easily 
removed for inboard storage. Original 3 sails, main 
83sf, jib 21sf, mizzen 14sf, total 118sf. Full flota- 
tion w/4 adults, vy seaworthy, Coast Guard pack- 
age, all in exc cond for her age $3,850. Long galv 
trilr ‘89 available for $450. Also 2-1/2hp Mariner 
°96 for $490. 

CLAUDE M. DUBRESSON, Kill Devil Hills, 
NC, (252) 480-2034 (3) 


28’ Samurai E-M Sloop, $8,000. 
“DOC” CASS, Wellington, ME, (207) 683-2435, 
<edeshea@tdstelme.net> (4) 


1890s J.H. Rushton 13’ Iowa Pleasure Boat, 
beautiful (same as photo after page 124 in Atwood 
Manley’s book Rushton and His Times in 
American Canoeing). Planking, decking, gun- 
wales exc. Bottom 6” of some ribs missing, easy 
repair. Set into decks are 2 brass pennant holders 
and unique brass plate reading “J.H. Rushton’s 
Boats & Canoes - Sold by the H & D Folsom Arms 
Co. 3-14 Broadway, New York.” Totally seawor- 
thy. Pictures available. $5,800. 

LEE ROSENTHAL, Wallkill, NY, (845) 895- 
3137, <leerosenthal @ frontiernet.net> (4) 


Graeme King Wooden Rowboat, w/2 fixed row- 
ing positions & passenger seat. Weighs 80lbs. 
Easily transported on car roof racks. 4 sculling 
oars. Rudder, mast, spritsail, leeboards. Fast. Sails 
well upwind. $7,500. 

STEPHEN RICHARDSON, Exeter, NH, (603) 
778-8032 (4) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION 


Classified ads are FREE TO SUB- 
SCRIBERS for personally owned boat 
related items. Each ad will automatically 
appear in two consecutive issues. Further 
publication of any ad may be had on 
request. 


A one-time charge of $8 will be made for 
any photograph included with any ad. For 


return of photo following publication, 
include a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


Non-subscribers and commercial business- 
es may purchase classified ads at 25¢ per 
word per issue. To assure accuracy, please 
type or print your ad copy clearly. 


Mail to Boats, 29 Burley St., Wenham, MA 
01984, or e-mail to officesupport@ com- 
cast.net. No telephone ads please. 


Whitehall Pulling Boat, 15’6” LOA, 3’8” beam, 
white fg hull (only) by Grand Mesa Boat Works 
(Jim Thayer). All else genuine mahogany by 
builder; thwarts, gunwales, floor grating, transom 
knees, breast hook. Bright half oval brass over 
mahogany half round sheer rub rail. Bronze fasten- 
ings. Thwarts bright finished varnish. All other 
mahogany oiled. Interior finished Bristol Beige. 2 
rowing stations each w/pr of 9” demountable out- 
riggers. Oarlock sockets adjustable fore/aft. 
Flotation fore/aft. Compl w/lpr of classic var- 
nished spruce oars 7.6”0a, mahogany staff w/flag 
aft & boat cover. A real beauty. In water 1 season. 
As new. $3,800. 

BOB ABRAMSON, Stonington, CT, (860) 535- 
3699, <buy4us @ciomcast.net> (4) 


21’ Paul Gartside Sloop, plank on frame hull, oak 
backbone, copper fastened. She wants a reason- 
ably skilled person(s) to finish. Asking $26,000. 
JOHN DAVIES, Sedgwick, ME, (207) 326-8704, 
<jmjdav @ prexar.com> (4) 


Bolger Designed 16’ Seahawk Skiff, PVC gun- 
wale guards & spray rails. Original cost $2,300 
Used only lightly, built w/mahogany plywood 
fiberglassed, epoxy & SS fastened, 2 rowing sta- 
tions. My age & lack of strength reason for sale. 
$1,400. 

HANS WAECKER, 47 Bowman's Landing Rd., 
Georgetown, ME 04548, (207) 371-2282 (4) 


21’ Piver Trimaran, folds on trlr, mast tabernacle, 
roller furling genoa, full batten main, self bailing 
cockpit, kick up rudder, depth finder, masthead 
light, fg on ply, low aspect keel draws 20”. 
Lovingly customized & well maintained able sail- 
er. $1,900 obo. 

RANDALL BRUBAKER, Somerville, MA, (617) 
629-2114 (4) 


12’ Penn Yan Cartopper, ‘50s, restorable. $350. 
JIM MANNING, Beverly, MA, (978) 922-6655 


(4) 


13’ Swampscott Dory, 3yrs old, to be repainted. 
$3,900. 13’ Semi Dory, just completed. $4,900. 
Both for row or motor, both have fiberglassed bot- 


toms, virtually waterproof. Construction: 
Garboard or Ist board fir marine plywood; broad 
plank or 2nd board and bottom white pine; sheer or 
3rd board, transom & seats Honduran mahogany. 
The best! Fastenings: Rivets, 4 penny copper nails, 
#10 bronze ring nails; #12 bronze wood screws. 
Some ss screws on rub rails. Builder is ’88 grad of 
Whittier Voc Tech boat school, Haverhill, MA, 
instructor George Odell, owner (at that time) of 
Lowell’s Boat Shop, Amesbury, MA where builder 
later worked. Please call first. 

GALVIN WOODEN BOAT SHOP, 3 Westford St., 
Saugus, MA 01906, (781) 231-1249 (3P) 


3D 
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Grandbanks Dory, overall length 16’8”. Built by 
the Dory Shop (approx ‘30s) in Lunenburg, NS. 
Rebuilt ’04. Exc cond. Bottom 13’ w/1” thick 
white pine. Timbers (ribs & bends) are crooks 
from roots of hackmatack, Stems, sterns, gun- 
wales, are white oak. Fasteners are hot dipped galv 
nails. Stainless steel screws and bronze ring nails. 
Also incl 2 pr brass Wilcox & Crittendon swivel 
lock oar locks (Daves type), 1 pair 8’ oars 
w/leathers, 1 sculling brass oar lock. $1,650 cash. 
LEON POTHIER, Westfield, MA, (413) 562-2216 
(3) 


14’ O’Day Javelin, rare fixed keel, trlr, Evinrude 
Yachtwin ob. $2,000. 

SUSAN HANKIN, N. Dartmouth, MA, (508) 993- 
4176 (5P) 


13’ Grumman Canoe, standard weight about 
4Oyrs old, compl w/Grumman rowing seat & 
compl sailrig w/period mahogany leeboards. $595. 
JACK BILLINGS, Jay, VT, (802) 988-9961 (3) 


15’8” Scott Sport Boat, gunwale width 42”, light 
Kevlar™, 85lbs. Takes 4-6hp ob. Olive color. 
Bought new fall ’03 for $2,000. Never been used, 
stored inside. Vy similar to Grumman Sport Canoe. 
Asking $1,350. 

STUART FALL, Topsfield, MA, (978) 887-9657 
(3) 
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Tonka 12, 12’6” dble end rowing boat , fg, posi- 
tive flotation, oak gunwale capped w/layer of fg, 
cedar seats. Recently compl refinished inside & 
out. Weighs under 100Ibs. Stable, fast, comes 
w/set of 7’6” English Collar spoon oars (simply 
the best!) $ 1,975. 

SHAM HUNT, Westport, MA, (508) 636-8387, 
<shamhunt @aol.com> (3) 


Canoe, vintage ‘20s -*30s, 16’ long, wide beam 
w/sponsons, square stern. Canvas on cedar constr. 
Floorboards, forward deck, 3 cane seats, 2 rowing 
stations, | pr 7’ oars. Exc cond. $1,400 cash. 
LEON POTHIER, Westfield, MA, (413) 562-2216 
(3) 


12’ Scott Canoe, fg. $375. 10’ Wilderness Tarpon 
Kayak. $275. Both in vy gd cond. bo. 

CHARLES MENDEZ, Wantagh, NJ, (973) 875- 
1631 (4) 


°74 Pearson 10M, Atomic 4, 30hp raw water 
cooled, 2yr old main, roller furling genoa. New 
electric head. All interior cushions in exc cond. 
Exc sailer, great for coastal cruising. Vy gd cond, 
located Marina Bay, Quincy, MA. Asking $20,000. 
BILL KANE, Dorchester, MA, (617) 282-4436 (3) 


Boat Project, all new construction unfinished 21’ 
Alden designed sloop. All major parts incl, hull, 
deck, engine, sails, spars & hrdwre. Shop tools & 
instructions incl also. $14,000 obo. 
RICK BARKHUFF, Landing School, Kenne- 
bunkport, ME, (207) 283-0753 (3) 


Classic Whitehall Sail & Rowing Boat, white 
cedar planks on oak ribs, oak stem & keel, cherry 
sheer strake, transom & seats; copper rivets, 
bronze screws. Spars & kick-up rudder incl. Nds 
sail. Built to plans from Mystic Seaport Museum. 
Stable, rows & tows well. Fresh varnish & paint. 
$4,900. 

HOWARD FORD, 391 Glenbrook Dr., Auburn, 
NY 13021, (315) 258-0803 (4) 


17-1/2’ Swampscott Dory, traditional copper riv- 
eted lapstrake construction. Pine strakes & bottom; 
mahogany sheer strakes, thwarts & transom fin- 
ished bright; oak frames & rubrails. Outside paint- 
ed green, inside off-white. Built by The Landing 
School in Maine *90-‘91. Always stored inside or 
covered. Incl trlr, 3 pr leathered oars & other cus- 
tom accessories. Great picnic or fishing boat for 
young family or 2-4 adults. Rows best with 500+ 
pound load (humans, dogs, fish, cooler, etc.) Vy 
stable, roomy & handsome. $3,000. Photos avail- 
able by email. 

JUDITH PEACH, Bakersfield, VT, (802) 827- 
6124, <nlrm @together.net> (3) 


Beetle Cat, sound hull, no broken or sistered ribs. 
Nds paint, varnish & TLC. Several items nd repair 
include 1 pintle, 1 gudgeon, mooring cleat, center- 
board pennant & rubrail. Sail & spars in gd cond. 
New sail cover & cockpit cover. Trlr. Please call 
for details. $4,000. 

RON BERNARD, Strafford, NH, (603) 664-5681 


(3) 


15’ Old Town Lapstrake, °61 w/gd trir. 16’ 
Lyman Lapstrake, ‘56 w/home made trlr. 17’ Pen 
Yan Lapstrake, ‘63 w/new trlr. All have been 
recently restored I am now working on a ’°54 18’ 
Thompson which should be completed by June. 
For information, pictures and prices contact me. 
ALMON G. WILLIAMS, 160 Gore rd., Alfred, 
ME 04002 (3) 


30’ Catalina, Universal Diesel, 5 sails, roller furl- 
ing on jib 150%, spinnaker, storm, 180%. 
Standard. Two knee replacements & compressed 
disc have put a stop to my sailing. Asking $7,500 
obo. 

ROBERT GALEA, Plymouth MI, (734) 207-8698 


(3) 


Aida, 68 O’Day Mariner, 19’cb. Main, jib, 2 gen- 
nys & spinnaker. 3-1/2hp kicker, trlr +. Set to race 
or cruise or just mess about. $3,000 firm. 

LARRY CERNOCH, New Fairfield, CT, (203) 
312-9376 (3) 


Drascombe Dabber 15, beautiful! Woodwork 
treated w/3 coats Cetol or oiled, sails orig gd cond, 
brand new 4-stroke Yamaha 4hp w/remote fuel 
tank, oars, bimini top, trlr. $3,750. 

PHIL WOOTEN, Martinsburg, WV, (304) 283- 
6938, (304) 264-0845 (3) 


23’ Macgregor Sailboat, w/seldom used Nissan 
8hp motor, trailer, cb, 2 sets of sails, pop top 
canopy. Nds TLC to turn heads. Only $2,000. 16’ 
Lowell’s Boatshop Sailing Surf Dory, in beauti- 
ful, pristine cond, w/oars, sails, & trlr. $4,000. 16’ 
Old Town Adventure XL 160 Sea Kayak, w/rud- 
der, paddle, spray skirt, like new. $1,200. ‘87 
Citation Bow Rider, 19’ w/140hp ib Mercruiser 
in gd cond. $4,500. 

DAVID RAY, Bristol, ME, (207) 563-1032 (3) 
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40’ Sharpie Cruising Ketch, Designed by Chris 
More of “Hogfish” fame in Bahamas to be used in 
shallow water anywhere. 11’ beam, 27” draft w/cb 
up. Heavily built, 26k#, 11k# ballast, 1500#/in. 
immersion factor, 4108 Perkins, Hurth 1.25, Last 
Drop, 5/8 gal/hr.@5.5kt. Sails in exc cond, wheel 
steering, aluminum spars & whisker pole, 1 CQR 
w/chain, 2 Danforth types (one on stern w/chain), 
SL 555 windlass, 180gal fresh water tankage (in 2 
isolated tanks), water catchment built into cabin 
roof, 50gal diesel, 4 batts. Low mast height (46.5’) 
handles all ICW fixed bridges. Enough solar 
power to make genset unnecessary even w/holding 
plate frig. Low rig is stiff & well balanced; will sail 
course hands off on some tacks. Panoramic under- 
water viewport. Sail & anchor in remote areas 
where most cruisers won’t float. Designed & 
equipped to make her as self-sufficient as reason- 
ably possible. Solar power, water catchment, 5-6 
months supply of propane and a huge area for pro- 
visions enable you to stay for weeks away from 
crowded areas in comfort & use anchorages that 
are truly sheltered. $87k. See large photo gallery 
w/text at www.mermaidresearch.com. 

MIKE HOWSLEY, DeRidder, LA, (337) 462- 
9384, howsleym @bellsouth.net (TF) 


Stur-Dee Cat, ‘82 in exc cond w/01 galv roller trir 
(as sold by Stur-Dee Boat Co.), launches and 
retrieves w/o wetting wheel bearings. Classic cat- 
boat w/7’ beam & modern simple rig. Sails 4 in 
comfort, single-hands w/ease, motors at 5kts. Incl 
new sail, reliable 4hp Johnson ‘96 w/vy low hrs, 
tabernacle mast, mast carrier, cockpit tent, sail 
cover, spare tire. See www.stur-deeboat.com for 
photos & specifications. Ready to use. $4,950. 
DENNIS MURRAY, Wayland, MA, (508) 655- 
5547. Please call eves or wknds (4) 


Spring Boat Sale. 24’ Rainbow, FG Sloop, S&S 
designed in sound cond. 4 sails, solid rigging & 
safety gear incl. Grt boat for $950o0bo. 23’ 
Paceship Bluejacket FG Sloop, nds chain plates. 
Sails & rest of rigging OK. Hull is sound. 
$5000bo. O’Day 18’ Centerboarder, on trir, in 
decent shape. Rigging fine, sails are perfectly use- 
able. Clean it up & go sailing. $800obo. 

HARRY DUDLEY, Manchester, MA, (978) 236- 
3268 days, (978) 526-1176 eves until 8pm (4P) 


‘84 Marshall 22 Catboat, Habitat, 3GM Yanmar 
Diesel, fresh water cooled. Refitted ‘99, white 
Algrip hull, dark blue Algrip boot stripe, new 
wiring, battery switch & panel, new fuel tank, 
Richie compass, solar vent (new) on fwd hatch. 
Depth/speed, VHF radio, recent sail cover & 
dodger (toast color). In grt cond w/dble berth lay- 
out, porta potty, sink, new Origo stove. $26,500. 
JOHN WHEBLE 21 Jones River Dr., Kingston, 
MA 02364, (781) 585-6962 (4) 


Sea Pearl 21’, ‘85cb version. White hull, tan sails, 
Hutch trlr, 10’ spruce oars. Fast sailer, easy to rig 
& tow, shoal draft. Featured in ‘85 Small Boat 
Joumal. Lying SW Colorado, I can transport NW 
or East. $4,000. 

STEVE AXON, Challis, CO, (208) 879-6592 
mountain time, <shlkaxon@ yahoo. com> (4) 


Redwing 18, new construction. Professionally 
built using stitch & glue & BS1088 plywood. 
Custom outfit for buyer. 

CHESAPEAKE MARINE DESIGN, (410) 544- 
9553, <cmdboats.com> (5P) 


Fleet Reduction: Wooden Ocean Rowing Shell, 
16’ Kittery Skiff (assembled from Alden/Martin 
Marine kit). Oarmaster I unit, 9.75’ FE Collar 
spoons. $850. 16’ Bolger Light Dory, built by 
Payson, 7.5’ Culler style oars. $950. 

BOB KUGLER, Westport, MA, (508) 636-2236 
(3) 


‘85 Edey & Duff Shearwater, 28’ sprit rig yawl 
w/trlr, 7.5 Honda 4 cycle ob. All sails, tent, dodger, 
awning in gd shape. 660 lb hand-pumped water 
ballast. Dark green hull. 3,0001b entire road ready 
rig. Moving forces sale. $16,500. 

RICH DAVISSON, Bethel, ME, (603) 686-0342, 
<rpdce @ aol.com> (3) 


Wind Glider, inflatable by Mistral. Multi-purpose 
watercraft can be used as sailboat, windsurfer, 
towable, kayak or swim platform. Fully equipped, 
used only once. Paid $400 as a boat show special. 
$200 . 

R. DRYER, Short Hills, NJ, (973) 467-2976 (3) 


15’ Albacore Class Daysailer, designed by Uffa 
Fox. Fast & roomy, 2 sets sails, trlr. Exc cond. Will 
deliver reasonable distance from NJ. $1,500. 

AL FITTIPALDI, Titusville, NJ, (609) 818-0350 


(3) 


16’ Dyer Glamor Girl Launch, fg, new 
Graymarine 4-45 inboard from Van Ness Eng. 
never used. Comfortable & dry at planing speeds. 
On custom trlr built to also haul Kubota type trac- 
tor. $9,500. 

ALEC McMULLIN, Manchester, MA, (978) 526- 
1082 (3) 


BOATS WANTED 


Sunfish Hull. 
“DOC” CASS, Wellington, ME, (207) 683-2435, 
<edeshea @tdstelme.net> (4) 


SAILS & RIGGING FOR SALE 


New Tanbark Dacron Lugsail, by Sperry Sails. 
131sf, for Caledonia yawl or similar. Cost new 
$1,000. Sale $600. 

MAIT EDEY, Vineyard Haven, MA, (508) 693- 
3350 (4) 


GEAR FOR SALE 


New Honda OB, 2hp short shaft. 
HANS WAECKER, 47 Bowman's Landing Rd., 
Georgetown, ME 04548, (207) 371-2282 (4) 


New! The Poop Deck Crew T-Shirt, profits from 
the sale of this T-Shirt support the SAFE HAVEN 
Project & Newfoundland Dog Rescue in the US & 
Canada. Show your support for these gentle giants 
when you wear your Poop Deck Shirt featuring a 
Newf Dog and his canine mates including a 
German Shepherd, Springer Spaniel, English 
Bulldog, Poodle, Golden Retriever--even a 
Chihuahua! 100% heavyweight US made blue cot- 
ton Tee. Large imprint on front. Sizes M-XL $17, 
XXL $19. S&H $4.75 on all orders. Send MO or 
Check. 

NORS, P.O. Box 143, Woolwich, ME 04579 USA, 
Tel 207.442.7297 Email <norsman@carwe2. 
com>, Web www.norsgear.com (TFP) 


Forward Facing Rowing, convert your row-boat 
to forward facing rowing with EZ-ROW. Uses 
existing oarlock pins & a clamp which af-fixes 
rowing system to the gunwales of your boat. 
FORWARD FACING ROWING, (651) 465-6608, 
Wwww.ez-row.com 


‘50s Johnson Sea Horse OBs, 10hp. $150 ea. 
JIM MANNING, Beverly, MA, (978) 922-6655 


(4) 


There is nothing— absolutely nothing— 


as simply messing about in boats. 


Famous Quotation & Illustration 
from The Wind in the Willows 

Join us in expressing Ratty’s sentiment to the 
world. T-shirt $17.50, Long Sleeve T $22.50, 
Sweatshirt $28, Tote Bag $18. Shipping $4.75, 
orders up to $25, add $1 for each additional $25. 
THE DESIGN WORKS, Dept MC, Box 8372, 
Silver Spring, MD 20907, Toll free (877) 637- 
7464, www.messingabout.com (TFP) 


BOOKS & PLANS FOR SALE 


5,000 Old & Antique Boat Magazines, from my 
collection. Send your want list. 

T.A. EASTLAND, P.O. Box 95, Old Lyme, CT 
06371 (3) 
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P.J. Roar, a 15’ marine ply sliding-seat sculling 
boat. Compl plans incl sliding seat assembly & 
full-size frames. Hull 59lbs, rigging 17lbs. Car- 
toppable 100% by one person. Plans $30. Exten- 
sive construction manual $10. 

JOHN NICHOLSON YACHT DESIGN LLC, 
Alexandria, VA, (703) 946-4635 http://www.jni- 
cholson.net (13P) 


Dory Plans, row, power & sail. 30 designs 8’-30’. 
Send $3 for study packet. 

DOWN EAST DORIES, Dept. MB, Pleasant 
Beach Rd., S. Thomaston, ME 04858 (TF) 


Li’] Beauty, a 35lb touring kayak, can be built 
w/only $85 in materials in either 12’ or 14’ 
lengths, in 2 short wknds! Being a boat camper 
I’ve often slept in comfort in the 7’ cockpit, in my 
sleeping bag! Construction manual has color pho- 
tos & full-size templates for only $20ppd. check 
payable to Walter Head. 

HOBBYCRAFT KAYAKS, 1178 Laurel Fork Rd. 
Vilas, NC 28692 (TFP) 


Nutmeg (aka $200 Sailboat), Bolger design, 
15’6”x4’6”. Plans w/compl directions. $20. 

DAVE CARNELL, 322 Pages Creek Dr., 
Wilmington, NC 28411, <davecarnell @ec.rr.com> 


“Sleeper”, 7°10” car toppable sailing cruiser. 
Slps 2 below deck. Plans $37, info $3. 

EPOCH PRESS, 186 Almonte Blvd., Mill Valley, 
CA 94941 (TFP) 


BOAT PLANS & KITS - WWW.GLEN- 
L.COM: Customer photos, FREE how-to infor- 
mation, online catalog. Or send $9.95 for 216- 
PAGE DESIGN BOOK, includes FREE Supplies 
catalog. Over 240 proven designs, 7’-55’. “How 
To Use Epoxy” manual $2.00. 

GLEN-L, Box 1804MA44, 9152 Rosecrans, 
Bellflower, CA 90707-1804, (562) 630-6258, 
www.Glen-L.com (TFP) 


Robb White & Sons Sport Boat, handy, pretty, 
proven 16’ x 43” strip planked skiff. Will plane 
with 2 adults with 4hp. Full sized mold patterns, 
complete instructions. $75. SASE for photos & 
specs. 

ROBB WHITE & SONS, Box 561, Thomasville, 
GA 31799 (TFP) 


WATERFRONT PROPERTY 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


Getaway Vacation Rental on Lake Huron, 
secluded home on Lake Huron 3 miles from 
DeTour village in the U.P. of Michigan. Direct 
access to famous North Channel of Lake Huron. 
Over 500’ of private waterfront w/200’ on protect- 
ed Lake Huron bay. 7 yr home on | floor sleeping 
6 w/compl apartment over attached 2 car garage 
sleeping 6. Features full laundry, hot tub, deck, 
sandy beach. Home alone $800/wk; home & apart- 
ment $1,100/wk; Apartment alone $300/wk. 
ROBERT/JEAN BLOOM, DeTour Village, MI 
49715, (906) 297-6105, <rjbloom@sault. 
com> (3P) 


Vacation Rental, Damariscotta, ME: Paddle or 
sail the river from your doorstep or transport your 
boat to many other wonderful paddling/sailing/ 
rowing options. In the heart of mid-coast Maine. 
Almost new home w/private dock &swim beach 
located on the Damariscotta River only a short 
walk from the charming village. Fireplace, dish- 
washer, washer/dryer, microwave, satellite TV, 
whirlpool tub, & canoe. 3 brms, 2 baths. No pets or 
smoking. $1,800 per week, June - August, $1,500 
the rest of the year. 

DAVID RAY, Bristol, ME, (207) 563-1032 (3) 


TS File nace ee SS ee vt 
Vacation Rental Waterfront, 100yr old refur- 
bished cottage off lower Potomac River nr 
Leonardtown, MD. Suitable for 3 couples or 2 
families. Slps up to 10. Incl protected deepwater 
slip & several small craft. $1,000-$1,350/wk. 
LEONARD EPPARD, Lorton, VA, (703) 550- 
9486 (TF) 


Give a Gift Subscription 


Gift subscriptions (and subsequent 


renewals) make up nearly 10% of our reader- 
ship. Most arrive at Christmas time but through- 
out the year they come in from families and 
friends of small boat enthusiasts. So why am I 
suggesting that you now consider such gift for 
someone you know who you think will enjoy the 
magazine? Well, this is part of an effort I am 
undertaking to build up our paid subscriber list 
after about five years of gradual decline. This is 
a subscriber financed publication, subscriptions 
provide 75% of the income needed to keep it 
afloat. Our present subscriber level of 4,000 is 
about as low as it should go for continued finan- 
cial good health. Our renewal rate of about 80% 
is gratifying but we still need to attract about 
800 new subscribers yearly to stay even. 

So if you know someone you think would 
enjoy the magazine, order him (or her) a gift 
subscription. We will send a gift announcement 
card with any message you wish to include. If 
you do not wish to cut out this order form, just 
send a photocopy, or simply a letter with the 
name, address, and message, if any. Thank you. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Gift From 


Message (if desired) 


Mail with $28 check to: Messing About in Boats 
29 Burley St. 
Wenham, MA 01984-1943 
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We offer our guideboats in cedar or 
a Keviar-glass composite. Our cedar boat 
is also available as a kit. 

We now build two hard-chined composite 
boats...our Vermont Packboat and our new 
Vermont Fishing Dory. 

The photo above was taken by Bob 
Hicks during the Blackburn Challenge. 
The going was easy in this portion of the 
race. Competitors later encountered 
6-ft seas. The chair of the race committee, 
Tom Lawler, later said, "We are ashamed 
we let that race go on. If we ever have 
conditions like that again, we are going to 
cancel the race." 

Paul Neil, the man at the oars, has won 
his class in the Blackburn eight times in a 
row....something never done by any other May 13-15 Paddlefest, Inlet, NY 


competitor in any boat. - May 28-30 Woodstock Craftshow, New Paltz, NY 
For additional information, please visit June 18-20 No Octane Regatta, Blue Mtn Lake,NY 
our website June19-20 Clearwater Festival, Croton, NY 


. . July 16-7 Lake Champlain Maritime Museum, VT 
www.adirondack-guide-boat.com July 29-31 Stowe Arts Festival, Stowe, VT 


July 30-1 Antique & Classic, Skaneateles, NY 
PO 144 Charlotte VT 05445 Aug5-7 Champlain Valley Folk Festival, Ferrisburg, VT 


| 
(802) 425-3926 Aug 5-7 Hildene Crafts Festival, Manchester, VT 
] 


Aug 5-7 Antique & Classic Clayton NY 
Aug 12-4 Art & Crafts Festival, Lake Placid, NY 
Boatbuilding Class May 16-21 Old Forge, NY Aug 12-4 Maine Boats & Harbors, Rockland ME 
Aug19-21 Adirondack Living, Lake George, NY 
Sep 9-11 Port Townsend Wooden Boat Festival, We 
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